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TEACHING TO OBEY. 





One of the great evils of American life as shown forth 
in the children is the lack of obedience to constituted 
authority. Many boys and girls are growing up from 
childhood to manhood and womanhood, without any 
training to obedience, except that which they get in the 
school room. Their parents request, but seem to lack 
the power to carry out and enforce the obedience of the 
request, and the child obeys or not, just as he chooses. 
This constantly breaking parental commands leads natu- 
rally to breaking the rules of the school, and here is need 
of all the tact and executive ability of the teacher, not 
only to force such children to obey the laws of the 
school, but to so train them that they will have respect 
for all law, and become obedient, law-abiding citizens, 
choosing to obey rather than being forced to obey. The 
editor of the Sunday-school ‘Times, writing on this sub- 
ject, expresses this truth very forcibly when he says: 

“Not every child who obeys is, in spirit, an obedient 
child. True obedience is an attitude of mind, a motive 
of the heart. Parents and teachers are continually ask- 
ing how they can secure instant obedience. or telling oth- 
ers how they do secure it. But the child who obeys mere- 
ly to escape punishment, or to obtain a reward, is not nec- 
essarily growing in the spirit of obedience. It is a small 
matter to be able to compel a child to perform a certain 
Specified act. But this does not necessarily bring the child 
into that attitude of obedience which is the only thing 
Worthy of the name. Not until the child feels himself 
free to choose can he grow into that control of his will 
which alone constitutes moral strength and results in char- 
acter. When he chooses to obey, feeling that his choice 


_ST. LOUIS, MO., AUGUST 1, 1899. 


is truly his own, spirit of obedience—- 
which is a very different thing from a merely mechanical 
or compulsory acquiescence in specific cases.” 

This ought to be the ideal and aim of every teacher. It 
may be and often will be necessary to enforce obedience, 
but the child ought to be enabled to see that it is right 
and necessary that he should obey, and that he acts, not 


because the teacher says he should, but because it is right 
that he should. 


he grows into a 





SOWING AND REAPING. 





The law that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap,” which was established ages ago by the apostle 
Paul, is still in force, and many communities in the 
United States are now reaping a reign of lawlessness that 
is the result of past sowing. One broken law and the 
breaker of that law unpunished leads to the breaking of 
other laws just as sure as daylingt follows darkness. That 
community which allows its laws, to be disobeyed, not en- 
forced, is allowing seed to be sown that is sure to ripen 


into anarchy in the near future. 
It may be a curfew law compelling the children to be 


off the streets at a certain hour each evening, it may be a 
law in regard to keeping those streets in order; it may be 
a law compelling the saloons to close at a certain hour 
each night, and all day on Sunday, or it may be a iaw for- 
bidding all kinds of gambling, but whatever the law, if it 
is allowed to be trampled under foot by auy community, 
that cummunity is sure to reap sooner or later a reign 
of lawlessness that springs from the seed that was sown 


in this broken law. 
This reaping as we sow applies also to the health of the 


community. Typhoid, malarial and other fevers are now 
prevalent in many places, because of the filth and retuse 
that have been sown in the alleys and gutters during the 
past two or three months. If we would have pure air 
and good health, we must have clean streets and healthful 


surroundings. ; ; . 
As a nation also; we are in the midst of the reaping, 


and our harvest is not all golden grain. The licensing of 
the liquor traffic for revenue was established many years 
ago. It was sown as a very small seed then, but it has 
grown and expanded until it extends over the entire coun- 
try, dominates and controls both political parties, makes 
and unmakes laws, and even sways the judgment of those 
who iaterpret iaws. 
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The combined liquor interests banded together, as they 
are to-day, form a gigantic trust, by the side of which all 
other trusts sink into insignificance. What are we reap- 
ing? Of four outrages recently committed every one was 
performed while the brute was made inhuman by liquor 
that had been-obtained at these licensed saloons. Five 
murders reported in the daily papers one day last week, 
and every one of them planned in a saloon, and commit- 
ted while the murderer was full of whiskey. 
reaping the fruits of this evil sowing? 

One very sad feature of this reaping is that those who 
have had no part in the sowing have to bear their share 
of the reaping. The wives and children who had no part 
in the scattering of this seed, are compelled to bear the 
heavier part of the harvest of evil products. The mur- 
der of Prof. Wm. Lipscomb, principal of the High School 
at Austin, Tex., recently, is another case of the harvest of 
evil falling upon the shoulders of an innocent party. 

Prof. Lipscomb was attending church, sitting quietly on 
a seat near the front, when the drunken murderer stag- 
gered up the isle, drew a revolver and shot him in the 
back, causing death in a few minutes. There was no 
cause for the commission of this crime, except that the 
man had lost his position as janitor of the High School, 
and he thought Prof. Lipscomb had been the cause of it. 
But does any one suppose that this would have caused 
murder without the inflaming power of whiskey? ‘The 
murderer, no doubt, will be punished, but what of the seed 
sowers, those who furnish the prime cause of the murder 
back of him? “We reap as we sow.” 

The saloons are constantly sowing evil seed, and the 
schools sowing good seed, hence there is eternal war be- 
tween the school and the saloon. 
more earnest in sowing good seed 
crowd out much of this evil. 


Are We not 


May the teachers be 
that will grow up and 





Just now there is great need of this sound advise from 
“Learning by Doing.” 

“Let those to whom it is given to prescribe or advise as 
to professional reading for working teachers, beware of 
making the bill of fare monotonously solid. In the main 
our educational literature is of a kind to lie heavy on the 
mental stomach. There is too much of the strong meat of 
psychology that is purveyed by the philosophers, and our 
teachers grow tired of the flavorless pan-dowdy that is 
forever dished up in the school papers. Give them a light- 
er diet part of the time, at least, an occasional salad from 
Mark Twain or Kipling—-sharp and piquant—or put in the 
menu some watercresses and wild berries, with the dew 
and bloom yet on them, from the pen of John Burroughs, 
Thoreau, or Maurice Thompson. Then, forbid not the 
teachers the full feast of appetizing good things that is 
spread each month in the best magazines. 

Over-feeding and an unchanging diet are as bad for the 
mind as for the body, and like the body, the mind must 
be wholesomely fed if it is to do good work. 





We join our protest with the Western School Journal 
against the statement that a teacher’s worth is to be meas- 


ured by the salary he or she may be receiving. 


Thouw- 
sands of the best teachers in the land are, by circumstance. 
es, chained down to localities, hence are unable to seek 


wider fields and more adequate pay. The apostle Paul, 
we are quite sure, did not receive $35 a month. Comenius 
and Pestalozzi were underpaid, and Dr. Arnold of Rug- 
by’s small salary cannot for a moment be taken as 


measure of his services to his school and to mankind. 


a 





The American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence meets at Columbus O., August 21-26. <A very strong 
programme has been prepared, the meeting is sure to be 
a very profitable one, for every one who attends, and 
the papers will be valuable contributions for the advance. 
ment of science. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Every returning delegate is loud in his praises of the 
meeting held at Los Angeles. Probably there never was 
held a more successful convention of the N. E. A 
history of the organization. 


. in the 
The attendance is given at 
from 12 to 15 thousand which is certainly a remarkable 
record for a meeting held on the Pacific Coast. 

The selection of O. T. Corson of Columbus, O., for presi- 
dent is certainly a wise one. <A better man for the place 
it would be hard to find. He is an institute lecturer and 
worker who is known and honored all over Ohio, and is in 
close touch with the public schools. He has executive 
ability of a high order, and will make a model presiding 
officer. 

The election of Superintend F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis 
as president of the National Council of Education is a 
well-merited tribute to one of the strongest executives 
among the city superintendents of the entire country. Dr. 
Soldan will guide the National Council aright. 

The following are the officers for 1899-1900: 

President—Oscar 'T. Corson, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Treasurer—Superintendent Carroll G. 
Neb. 

Vice-Presidents—E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa.; Super- 
intendent H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. E. B. 
McElroy, University of Oregon; Superintendent J. P. Hen- 
dricks, Butte, Mont.; Principal J. M. Green, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J.; W. A. Bell, Indianapolis, Ind.; Sup- 
erintendent William I. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga.; Superintend- 
ent, Jas A. 
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A MISTAKEN NOTION OF INTEREST. 


F. H. FOWLER. 
(In Wisconsin Journal of Education.) 


One of the great pedagogical principles of to-day is, “you 
must interest the child,” and it contains a great truth; 
but, as interpreted and applied to-day, it too often means 
that you must amuse the child. As a result, a great deal 
of nonsense is placed before the child, because it amuses 
him. The true interest of the school room should be that 
interest that comes from application to, and conquest of, 
the subject in hand, under the guidance of an enthusiastic 
teacher. The constant effort of the teacher now-aday is 
to so interest the child that some knowledge may be slip- 
ped in on him unawares. The teacher seeks to lift the 
child over all hard places, and to clear the path for him 
so he will not lose interest by meeting difficulties. The 
teacher does the work that should be done by the pupils. 
Thus the poor child is deprived of that valuable discipline 
that comes from conscious application, close, hard, and 
long continued. The moral fiber of a child thus treated 
lacks strength and vigor, and he is ill-prepared to meet 
the problems of life unflinchingly. ‘The school is not en- 
tirely to blame for this. The public has demanded it, and 
the school has heeded the demand, but it has gone further 
than it needed to in its effort to serve its master. The 
ery, once started, has been taken up and echoed from one 
end of our land to the other, and some have thought that 
they had at last discovered an easy road to knowledge,” 


is as true to-day as ever. To acquire knowledge requires 
hard labor and a great deal of unavoidable drudgery. 





OUR FLAG. 


Everything about the star-spangled banner had a mean- 


ing when the design was made. The stars represented 
the new constellation of States, the blue was copied from 
the Seotch Covenanter’s banner, and was a hint of the 
league-covenant of the United Colonies, against oppres- 
sion. It also typified perseverance and justice. The stars 


were placed in a circle, which, being without end, meant 
the lasting power of our country. There were thirteen 
stripes, the number of original States, the red denoting 
daring, and the white purity. 














AMERICA’S FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





Clara Barton, whose Red Cross movement in Cuba was 
only abandoned (temporarily) when the evacuation of the 
islands by Americans became necessary, is by no means 
a novice in military matters. 

Her first work for the public (with the exception of sev- 
eral years as teacher in the public schools) began as clerk 
in the patent office. Miss Barton enjoys the distinction 
of being the first woman to receive an appointment as 
government clerk upon her own merits; and that she re- 
mained faithfully at her post, ignoring the vulgar witti- 
cisms of some of her male colleagues who made a practice 
of gathering about the corridor, and by rude remarks. 
rendering her station anything but pleasant, is evidence 
that she is deservedly classed with the band who, by in- 
domitable courage and perseverance, have earned for their 
sex so many rights and privileges. 

Her pronounced anti-slavery principles led to her remov- 
al shortly before the civil war opened. She was return- 
ed early in Lincoln’s administration, and her intense loy- 
alty is shown by a proposal made to the Commissioner of 
Patents to fill satisfactorily to the department any two 
positions below examinership then occupied by disloyal 
persons, the salaries of the two persons thus filled to be 
returned to the United States Treasury. As no legal 
provision was made for such action, the Commissioner, 
with tears in his eyes, was forced to decline her offer. 

Her unusual executive ability, unfaltering courage 
and earnest devotion soon called her to other fields; and 
Cedar Mountain, South Mountain, Antietam, MHarper’s 
Ferry, Fredericksburg, Fort Wagner and other places felt 
in turn her strong helping hand in hospital work. 

Great as were her services during the war, the work 
which followed its close was, perhaps, even more import- 
ant. Realizing that in so many instances the sole record 
was summed up in the sad uncertainty, “Missing,” she 
determined to organize a bureau of information for the 
benefit of friends of such persons. ‘The vastness of the 
undertaking drew forth only words of discouragement 
from the War Department. But she personally solicited 
the President, and gained both his confidence and assist- 
ance. Later she made the acquaintance of one who had 
been for nearly two years a prisoner at Andersonville, and 
had been charged by the Confederates with the duty.of 
keeping the Death Register of prisoners. “I first learned 
by minute inquiry,” writes she, “the method adopted in 
the burial of the dead, and by carefully comparing his 
accounts, with a draft which he had made of the grounds, 
I became convinced of the possibility of identifying the 
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graves, comparing the number, post or board, marking 
each man’s position in the trench in which he was buried 
with the corresponding number against his name upon 
the register kept by Mr. Atwater, which he informed me 
was then in the possession of the War Department.” 
When her labors were over the graves of 12,920 victims 
were marked, and only 400 bore the common inscriptton, 
“Unknown Union Soldiers.” Aside from the satisfaction 
given to thousands of friends, the rolls made public by 
Clara Barton rendered possible a just settlement of ac- 
counts and bounties to the amount of many millions of 
dollars. 
Harmonsburg, Pa., July, 1899. 





THE INDIVIDUAL FACTOR. 


BY JAMES N. DAVID. 

In adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing, if the 
individual factors are properly placed and the right rela- 
tions maintained the results are correct, if not the results 
are wrong. The more humerous and complex the opera- 
tions, once error is introduced into the factors, the greater 
the error in the final result. Teachers should be especial- 
ly careful with the individual members of their schools. 
If the individual relations are correct then the results in 
the classes and the masses will be correct. Many people 
say they have no value, this is a great mistake. In num- 
bers the “cipher” always has some value, one function is 
to fill vacant orders. Three ciphers thus “000” mean but 
little, but placed beside the significant figure ‘9,’ thus 
“9000,” they add thousands to its value, or placed thus, 
0009,” they detract thousands. So the proper placing of 
the human factor or its misplacement, adds or detracts 
from the sum of human good. “Wisdom is better than 
weapons of war, but one sinner destroyeth much good.” 

Teachers should keep well in mind that the present finds 
its roots anchored deep in the past. Schools, teaching 
and civil government are very old. For instance, our 
system of graded courts finds its origin before the giving 
of the Ten Commandments. Moses sat in the gate judging 
the people, and Jethro, doubtless from his experience, sug- 
gested the appointment of judges for tens, for fifties, for 
hundreds, for thousands, and Moses to be judge of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals. Moses commanded the peo- 
ple to elect wise men, men of understanding and known 
men, whom he made judges, reserving to himself the 
judgment of difficult cases. So in our courts, justices for 
petty cases, circuits courts, and appeal courts, are very 
old. The Ten Commandments contain nothing new, 
unless it be the second commandment, which is a corol- 
lary of the first, and the fourth, which grows out of the 
second and third. They are-the written constitution of a 
new nature called out of other nations for a special pur- 
pose. There always was a God of gods revered. Fixed 
and parental relations had existed from the beginning of 
the world. Murder, adultery, theft, lying and covetous- 
ness had long been known, and laws for their punishment 


existed ages before Moses lived. This does not detract 


























from the authority of the Bible, but adds to it, for out of 
the civil polity of Israel was to be developed a spiritual 
Israel that was to include all nations of the world. His- 
tory everywhere teaches that directly or indirectly the 
people here ruled. Sacred and profane history shows 
how tyrants have been held in check. ‘They feared the 
people” is the oft-repeated expression. The great lesson 
that needs to be repeated over and over again is, “no man 
liveth to himself.” 

The character of any nation depends on its individual 
members. The special duty of teachers is to see that the 
individual boys and girls in their schools are started right, 
and then they can feel secure that the glory of this mighty 
nation is secure, and that part of the honor belongs to them. 

Clarksburg, W. Va., July 28, 1899. 





HOLMES AND NATURE. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


Dr. Holmes has said that he loved himself and made 
himself his prime study, a confession which he could af- 
ford to make without a blush, keeping in view, as he al- 
ways did, his fraternal relation to the rest of mankind. 
In his writing as in his personality, the social nature pre- 
dominates, and his name will recall to many generations 
yet to come the man who measured time by his number 
of years young. sut while he is renowned for his wit, 
humor, satire, wisdom and pathos, there is in the back- 
ground the same strong love of nature which has charac- 
terized the works of his brother poets. 

This element is emphatically shown in his ode to our 
“first sweet singer’ on his seventieth birthday: It is, in 
fact, a revelation of the real source of his art; and he who 
first sounded the praises of ‘“God’s first temples’ was no 
more enthusiastic on the subject than Dr. Holmes: 

How can we praise the verse whose music flows, 
With solemn cadence and majestic close, 
Ture as the dew that filters through the rose? 


Poets, like youngest children, never grow 
Out of their mother’s fondness. Nature so 
Holds their soft hands, and will not let them go, 


Till at the last they track with even feet 
Her rhythmic footsteps, and their pulses beat 
Twinned with her pulses, and their lips repeat 


The secrets she has told them, as their own: 
Thus is the inmost soul of Nature known, 
And the rapt minstrel shares her awful throne! 

Says his biographer in the lastest and most approved 
collection of his poetical worss, the Combridge edition, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston): “In the introduction to 
‘A Moral Antipathy,’ Dr. Holmes has dwelt upon the con- 
ditions of his childish life, the rural simplicity of nature, 
the hills which were the playground of his imagination. 
the glimpses of sails in the distance, even though the wa- 
ter itself was invisible. ‘I am very thankful,’ he says, 
‘that the first part of my life was not passed shut in be- 
tween high walls and treading the unimpressible and un- 
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sympathetic pavement.’” And when in mature years he 
found for a time a home among the ancestral hills, his 
writings of that period were permeated with the joy which 
filled his soul. What a vivid picture of rural life is found 
in “The Ploughman!”’ Where a more invigorating and en- 
chanting representation of Spring! “Seven sweet sum- 
mers,” says the poet, in speaking of this period, “the hap- 
piest of my life. I wouldn’t exchange the recollection ot 
them for a suburban villa. One thing I shall always be 
glad of; that I planted seven hundred trees for somebody 
to sit in the shade of.” 

Trees, by the way, were Dr. Holmes’ special delight;. 
and he grew to be quite an authority on the subject, es- 
pecially on matters relating to mammoth trees. Even 
Dr. Gray, the renowned botanist, was glad to consult him 
as an authority. And it is worthy of note that the poem 
considered by Whittier as his greatest, the one which 
Lincoln could repeat word for word, found here its central 
thought. 

“The Last Leaf’ was suggested, the author tells us in an 
introductory note in the edition above cited, by a well- 
known Bostonian, “the last of the cocked hats.” “His 
aspect among the crowds of a later generation reminded 
me of a withered leaf which has held to its stem through 
the storms of autumn and winter, and finds itself clinging 
to its bough while the new growths of spring are burst- 
ing into buds and spreading their foliage all around it.” 
And when in 1894 this poem was chosen by his publishers 
for illustration and decoration, he added the following: 

“I have lasted long enough to serve as an illustration of 
my own poem. I am one of the very last of the leaves 
which still cling to the bough of life that budded in the 
spring of the nineteenth century. * * * I am pleased 
to find that this poem, carrying with it the marks of hav- 
ing been written in the jocund morning of life, is still 
read and cared for. It was with a smile on my lips that 
I wrote it; I cannot read it without a sigh of tender re- 
membrance. I hope it will not sadden my older readers, 
while it may amuse some of the younger ones to whom 
its experiences are as yet only floating fancies.” 

Mark-the beauteous lesson drawn directly from nature 
in his favorite poem, “The Chambered Nautilus.” Sure- 
ly art has in this instance most skilfully blended with 
science, each in the alliance more to be admired. 

“In writing the poem,” he says, “I was filled with a 
better feeling—the highest state of mental exaltation and 
the most crystalline clairvoyance, as it seemed to me—l 
mean that lucid vision of one’s thought, and of all forms 
of expression which will be at once precise and musical. 
which is the poet’s special gift, however large or small in 
amount or value.” 

QUERIES FROM THE STUDY OF HOLMES. 

1. What was his first famous poem? and its mission? 

2. What prominent magazine has Howells said that he 
“not named, but made?” 

3. Why did he adopt the unusual meter found in ‘The 
Last Leaf?’ 

4, What poem: brought against him unjustly the accusa- 
tion of plagiarism? 
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5. What was “The Golden Flowers?” 
6. From what is the following taken? 
Day hath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 
7. What is the best feature in “Over the Teacups?”’ 
8. What insect has been immortalized by him in verse? 
9. Of whom did he write, 
Have the pale wayside weeds no fond regret 
For him who read the secrets they enfold? 
Shall the proud spangles of the field forget 
The verse that lent new glory to their goad? 
10. Of whom? 
The wild flowers spring from their native sod, 
Lent all their charms thy new world song to fill, 
Gave thee the mayfiower and the golden rod 
To match the daisy and the daffodil. 
ANSWERS. 
1. Old Ironsides; to save the frigate Constitution from 
destruction. 
2. The Atlantic Monthly. 
3. To betray suspected copyists. 
4. The Two Streams. 
5. The chrysanthemum. 
3. Evening. 
7. The Broomstick Train. 
8. The katydid. 
9. James Russell Lowell. 
10. John G. Whittier. 
Harmonsburg, Pa., July, 1899. 


~ 





THE FARMER TEACHER. 


[An extract from one of Prof. Butler’s Tea Table Talks, given in the 
School News.| 





“I am Prof. Veneer, ladies and gentlemen,” remarked a 
caller just as we finish our tea and shove the cups aside 
for the chat. “I presume you have heard of me. I am 
to take charge of the Wabbletown schools as principal, or 
rather superintendent, I should say.” We admit him to 
the company without credentials and order for him a cup 
of tea, for we have heard of him. It may be well to ex- 
plain to those who have been away all summer that the 
Wabbletown board has been in a dead-lock for two 
months. Bad blood has manifested itself among the 
members, resulting in the resignation of the president and 
the electing of another. The bone of contention was 
whether the former principal should be retained or an- 
other elected who could be employed for about half as 
much money. Three members and the president favored 
the incumbent, but the president was debarred from giv- 
ing the decisive vote by the other three casting their 
votes respectively for Thomas. Richard and Henry, and 
thus preventing the tie contemplated in such cases by 
the law. Prof. Veneer wins as a compromise candidate. 
He explains that he “hasn’t did’ any educational work ex- 
cept “institoot’”’ work for the past two years, but has been 
engaged in canvassing, hence is a little rusty, but can soon 
brighten up. He “hasn’t saw” the county superintendent 
yet, but there will be no trouble about his certificate for he 
is a graduate of the Skimmerton normal school, having 









completed the entire course, including “pedagawgy,’” in 
one year. After graduating he taught with such remark- 
able success that the board offered to double his wages 
if he would continue another year; but they had elected a 
woman on the board, and she insisted that as they employed 
but five teachers he ought to teach half the time, while 
he wanted all the time for supervision. This difference of 
opinion led to his non-acceptance, and it was then too late 
to secure another position, though he has since declined 
many offers. The Professor parts his hair in the middle 
and makes extravagant use of cheap cigars and the pro- 
noun I. He is, nevertheless, a very clever fellow. He 
is, in fact, your best friend at first sight. 
of a politician, a phrenologist, and 


He is something 


“At ease can doff his scholar’s gown 
to peddle wares from town to town.” 


He is sole agent for—, well, he will call on you. 

Some one remarks “I have never many 
changes among teachers. Some who have taught in the 
towns for years have gone out and taken country schools; 
on the other hand, some who have always taught in the 
country have beer elected as principals of town and vil- 
lage schools 


known as 


The shuffling of teachers is not without its good effects. 
Not long ago 1 met a lady at an institute whom I had 
formerly known as an assistant in a high school. She 
was teaching in the country, where for five years she had 
been empress of ali she surveyed. ‘True, she had no prin- 
cipal to report the bad boy to, or to stand between her and 
the irate pater cr mater familias; no sister teachers to 
gossip with at recess and to exchange tales of woe with 
after seiiool; but she was healthier, happier, and was mak- 
ing more money than when she taught in town, and she 
seemed to glory in the fact that she was her own boss.” 
“T think,” interposes the Professvr, ‘“‘that if the shuffling 
could centinue until all the clodhopners are rooted out, It 
would be « good thing for the schools and for we profes- 
sional teachers. I think, though, their day is about done. 
For a man to raise corn and cabbage half the year and 
teach school the other half will soon be a thing of the 
past.”’ The professor here squinted through his eyeglasses 
from one to another for the approval or applause which he 
expected, but which for some reason was withheld. He 
did not observe Mr. Harrowwell, who had quietly slipped 
in and taken a back seat as if desirous of securing a few 
crumbs from the schoolmasters’ Tea-table. There was no 
applause of the professor’s effusion, for it is well known 
that Mr. Harrowwell’s corn and cabbege, raised in the 
summer, are of the very best, and that his boys and girls, 
educated in the winter, always take first rank at the final 
examinations. 

The professor, having finished his tea and by a peculiar 
law of attraction having drawn around him half a dozen 
ladies who are to be his subordinates, is descanting upon 
the many failings of the former principal, the disjointed 
and demoralized condition of the school, and the reforms 
he expects to inaugurate. 


He is listening sympathetically 
to the tales of oppression and smiles approvingly at cer- 
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tain suggestions concerning promotions that were not 
made, changes that were made, petitions to the board that 
were referred back to the principal and from him back to 
the petitioners without his signature, and a whole scrap- 
basket full of similar bits of intelligence. These are all 
stamped by the professor with the pronoun I, but they 
come too fast for him to attach any predicates to the sub- 
ject. 

As the professor and his coterie are entertaining the 
company, 1 find myself cogitating about the clodhopper, 
Considering 
have taken 


or farmer teacher, as I prefer to call him. 

his chances he is doing excellent work. I 
some pains to post myself and am ready to conclude that, 
viewed not from books alone, but from that which goes 
toward developing genuine manly and womanly character, 


some of the very best work done in the 
common schools is done by the self-same_ clod- 
hopper. ‘True, he does not know much about psychology. 


He could not read a treatise on apperception or read one 
intelligently if written by some one else; yet he is well 
up in truthfulness, industry, respect for the rights of oth- 
ers, and the remaining seven virtues that go to make up 
the decalogue of moral principles. Let me make a paren- 
(Doubtless psychology underlies the art of teach- 
Our 


thesis. 
ing, just as chemistry underlies the art of cooking. 
mothers knew very little about the generating of carbonic 
acid gas in a scientific way, or the important work of this 
compound in causing bread to rise, yet where is the loaf 
from the experimental station or chemical laboratory equal 
to that molded by her saintly hands and baked in her sav- 
ory oven? I have no quarrel with psychology. On the 
contrary, | have the same faith in it that I have in chemis- 
try; but so long as manly men and womanly women are 
the products of the schools, what matters it about psy- 
chology?) The farmer teacher is snubbed by the fraternity 
and made to feel that he ought to take off his hat at ev- 
ery turn and apologize to somebody for teaching school in 
the winter because he owns and cultivates a farm in the 
summer. ‘This is all uncalled for. The farmer ‘teacher 
wants to put a stop to all this by subscribing for the 
School journals and letting his light shine. We need more 
farmer teachers in the country schools. Very few country 
districts can or will sustain a term of sufficient length or 
pay a salary sufficient to demand the full time of a man 
or woman whose sole business is teaching school. ‘The 
long vacations must be employed in some way, and, as the 
matter of choice 

loafer teachers, 
I speak more par- 


case stands at present, it is only a 
among agent teachers, peddler teachers, 
tinker teachers, and farmer teachers. 
ticularly of the men; of coure none of these epithets apply 
to women. I was not aware that I had spoken the last 
two sentences aloud until the professor and his ladies all 
looked at me a moment in amazement and then began to 
laugh, which disturbed my cogitation. 

The professor descants upon the superiority of the town 
school over the country school. I remark that such is the 
supposition, but the facts do not warrant the supposition. 
Examinations for admission to high schools everywhere 
prove the supposition to be erroneous. And, really, there 


is no goood reason why the school of the country should 
not be superior in every respect to any or all the eight 
grades below the high school of the ordinary town. In 
the country, the balance between mental and physical ex- 
ercise is preserved in the freedom from social dissipation, 
Which is the bane of town school life, in the wholesome, 
health-inspiring, out-door exercise, in the necessary morn- 
ing and evening walk, and in the chores to be done at 
home. It is a law of physics that action and reaction are 
equal and in opposite directions. The same law holds in 
mental activity; but the play comes between mental and 
physical work, and not between mental work and physical 
dawdling and dissipation. Hence if we add to the above 
ihe close and intimate contact with nature in all her al- 
Juring forms and the opportunity or necessity for learning 
to work during vacations and out of school hours, the bal- 
ance is largely in favor of the country school in all that 
contributes to the symmetrical and right education of 
body, mind, and soul. ‘There is but one thing lacking, 
hamely: more teachers who love the country and are con- 
tent to teach in the country, and who have sufficient edu- 
cation and elevation to justify their re-employment from 
term to term for a series of years. This lack can be sup- 
plied by elevating to his true position the farmer teacher. 





READING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


BY E. A. FRITTER. 


Reading is a very important branch of study, because it 
eventually becomes the key to knowledge stored in books. 
It opens to the individual an acquaintance and companion- 
ship with the good and wise of all ages. Good reading 
implies two things: (1) the ability to interpret the printed 
page, (2) the ability to express clearly the thoughts of the 
author thus interpreted from the symbols. 

Charts, readers, books of any kind are not the primary 
chjects of study. In all elementary study of every branch 
and field of learning the objects must themselves be stud- 
ied in order to form proper conceptions of what the sym- 
bols subsequently employed are to represent. Not all 
things pertaining to any object of knowledge must be 
known in order to have a fair conception of it from the 
symbol representing it. 3ut in elementary education, at 
least, the symbol is almost worthless without a fair under- 
standing of the thing or idea represented by the symbol. 
Jn fact, a child has no need of a symbol until an object is 
studied or an idea formed that needs symbolizing. The 
symbol should be presented at the time of acquiring the 
fact. This symbol may be either oral or graphic. In the 
primary grades the oral work necessarily precedes the 
In the very nature of things, this truth readily 
appears. Therefore, let it be clearly understood that the 
learning of symbols before studying the objects represent- 
ed by them is often worse than useless, and can never be 
made productive of the best results in education. Any 
attempt to learn meaningless symbols dulls interest, weak- 
ens the powers of investigation, and establishes habits ot 
indifference and laziness. 


written. 
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In ordinary lessons the content is the chief feature. The 
idea must get in before it can be intelligently expressed; 
therefore, no hindrance to the acquisition of knowledge 
should be put in the way of the learner. All effort must 
be first directed toward acquiring knowledge; then pains 
should be taken to see that the knowledge gained is ex- 
pressed orally. Inmitative expression without a _ corre- 
sponding knowledge of what is read or spoken is not true 
reading. The power to think, here as elsewhere, is of 
primary importance. 

From this it follows that the teacher should first see that 
the thought is clearly understood. Every reading lesson 
should be based upon some subject with which the child 
is in a measure familiar. 
lower grades. Throughout the entire course the reading 
should be well correlated with the ordinary work of the 
class. 


This is especially true in the 


It is now conceded by all educators that a study of the 
concrete should precede the study of the abstract. Great 
care should be exercised by the teacher to secure a study 
of material objects by the child before setting the child to 
studying about these things from books. In developing 
knowledge the teacher should not only find the proper 
point of contact from which to proceed in the instruction, 
but he must, as far as possible, use language already famil- 
iar to the child. Lut after the subject has been developed 


and the new idea grasped by the child, the learner should 
be judiciously aided in clothing the idea with appropriate 


language. Necessarily the teacher, or the books, must 
furnish some of the words indicative of the recently glean- 
ed ideas. 

Developing ideas demand utterance. Science, study and 
literature furnish material for developing ideas. They are 
at the base of language, of expression, for children. Nature 
study and literature furnish the materials for thought, 
which must lie back of all intelligent expression whether 
it manifests itself in vocal tones or in graphic representn- 
tion. As before stated, the oral precedes the written ex- 
pression, and both follow in sequence of thought. Th: 
child is expected to make progress in some particular in 
every lesson. Not only must the child come into posses- 
sion of facts, learn new relations concerning facts former- 
ly learned and thus be aided in organizing his knowledge, 
but he must also be aided in learning to express his ideas. 


It is well for the teacher to bear in mind that as the word’ 


is valueless without the idea, so the idea is inert without 
the power to express it. Knowledge, to be of greatest 
value, must be ready for immediate and constant use. It 
is of little value to know and not be able to do. In order 
that the individual may be forceful in the world, he should 
be able to express his ideas in suitable language. But it 
should ever be remembered that one gets out of written 
language only what he can put into it. 

In the first instance then, I consider nature study—a 
handling and observing of things—a most valuable foun- 
dation in knowledge from which the symbols representing 
the ideas already present may be mastered. I would make 
the study of things a basis for work in reading. In fact 
the child should never attempt the translation of the print- 


_invests the symbols with their proper significance. 


ed page until he has been made reasonably familiar with 
the content by oral lessons. Nor should a written word 
or symbol be given to a child in the primary grade until 
the idea represented by it has been fairly mastered. 
Next to the real live object, the child is most interested 
in the story. The myth—the mysterious, !s quite as at- 
tractive, in a certain way as the real. The imagination of 
the normal child is as active as its senses are alert. It is 
as necessary to cultivate the hnagination as it is to direct 
the powers of observation. While it is true that we gain 
a knowledge of the outside world through the senses, it is 
just as certain that the inner being, the real self, is de- 
veloped by thinking, by reflection, by imagining, ete., and 
that the outside world is to the individual chiefly what his 
thinking makes it for him. I propose in the second place, 
to make literature one of the bases for reading. Through 
the way of myth-land, fairy-land, hero-land, we float into 
the realms of poetry or enter the broad domain of histofy. 
I would use this point of interest to attract the child. From 
the story (literature), proceed to the symbols (words and 
sentences). The child learns the story, imagines (thinks, if 
you prefer it), expresses orally, and is then introduced to 
Already familiar with the content, he soon 
Back 
The 
child soon learns this; he is interested; he is delighted; he 
is aroused; he lives in a new world of thought; he feels a 
new power within; he knows himself a master, and read- 
ing to him becomes a reality. 


the symbol. 


of the word, back of the sentence, lies the thought. 


Reading, when approached 
by this avenue, is never a drudge, but a matter of interest 
and delight, because ever springing pleasant surprises. 
Here symbols stand for ideas, and become fountains of 
sparkling truth to the earnest inquisitive mind of the child, 
The most important observations to the teacher are, that 
every story should be well learned, definite ideas should 
be formed, and accurate expression should be carefully 
cultivated. 

The mere knowing will not necessarily lead to good read- 
ing, although good reading is always conditioned upon good 
thinking. No matter how well the content may be un- 
derstood, zood expression is largely a matter of imitation. 

As to the matter of imitation in reading, only a few 
words are necesSary. If the child habits of 
speaking, he will very likely read well what he under- 
stands; if his speaking is poor, it follows that his oral ex- 
pression in reading will likewise be 


has good 


faulty. The same 
pains and drills as are used in securing good expression 
in talking apply to this case also. The teacher, as a mod- 
el, can do much by good reading for the pupils. The pu- 
pils who do read well, will, by their reading, greatly as- 
sist those less fortunate. 

Here, as elsewhere, the child learns to do by doing; there- 

fore, have him read much, keep up a good interest. Do not 
give more vocabulary than can be mastered by the pupil. 
tepetition of words once learned given in new sentences 
The aim should 
be not to confuse but to give the learned confidence. Much 
drill is necessary to proficiency; but the drill will be a de- 
light when based upon intelligent work. 


and stories is restful and invigorating. 
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The space allotted me for this article will not permit of 
a detailed statement of how to collect and present the ma- 
terial for the reading class. Nor can I here discuss that 
important step by which the pupil becomes able to master 
the new words from the symbols composing them.—The 
Inland Educator. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE N. E. A. 


I. W. HOWERTH, PH. D. 

The National Education Association in which ten to fif- 
teen thousand teachers are brought together is an interest- 
ing phenomenon from any point of view from which it 
may be considered. If there were no sessions of the va- 
rious departments, no papers read and discussed, it would 
still be worth a great deal on account of the opportunity 
for enlarging acquaintance, and the inevitable interchange 
of ideas which it affords. 

The Los Angeles was the largest in 
point of numbers that has ever been held. 


Association at 
Judging from 
their personal appearance and from other indications, those 
present represented the cream of the teaching profession. 
I heard many favorable comments in regard to the polite- 
ness and intelligence of the great multitude of men and 
women who had crossed the plains to attend the Associa- 
tion and to enjoy the delights of the California scenery and 
climate. . 

The selection of Los Angeles as the place for the Asso- 
ciation was a good one. The climate of that part of Cali- 
fornia is delightful, and no one but a Californian of sev- 
eral years’ standing and practice would attempt to descrive 
it. The hospitality shown by the people was all that could 
be expected. In fact, it was, perhaps, more spontaneous 
and inventive than could be shown by any city of the East. 
There were. entertainments of various 
the entire session of the Association. 


kinds throughout 
There were Los An- 
geles Day, University Day, San Francisco Day, Stockton 
Day, Santa Barbara Day, ete., which presented variety, 


and gave opportunity each successive day for a sort of re- 


lief guard of hospitality. At almost every hotel there was 
always plenty of. lemonade on tap, abundance of delicious 
fruit, and at the many receptions tendered, light refresh- 
ments were served and music furnished. There wer tally- 
ho drives, concerts, theater performances and other forms 
of entertainment and amusement at nominal 
There were excursions to the beach, to the islands, to the 
mountains, and to every other place in which there was 
supposed to be opportunity for sight-seeing and amusement. 
The city and county teachers of Los Angeles bought out- 
right a whole orange orchard and turned the visiting 
teachers loose in it to pick oranges from the trees. Every 
little town in Southern California wanted the Association 
to “come over to my house and bring all the folks.” They 


expense. 


were ready, they declared, to give them drives about tne. 


city and over the surrounding country, never forgetting to 
speak of those drives as “beautiful,” or “magnificent,” or 
of the surrounding country as “a famous agricultural dis- 
trict.” 

It was on account of the many attractions outside of the 


city that many a teacher who was supposed to be attend- 
ing the N. E. A. perhaps never heard a single paper, and 
yet the meetings were fairly attended, and the papers and 
discussions were interesting, although it must be confessed 
that some of the speakers seemed to have been drawn in- 
to the discussion merely by their inability to restrain them- 
selves, and not because they had anything particular to 
say. This is always true, of course, at a meeting of this 
kind. The general programme, with its large variety of 
subjects, and its announcement of many names well known 
in the teaching profession offered an intellectual feast of 
sufficient variety to interest all cldsses of teachers. There 
was much disappointement expressed, however, at the ab- 
sence of many who had been announced to speak. It 
would seem that anyone accepting a place on the pro- 
gramme of such an association would make every effort 
to be present. The number of absences indicated that 
this had not been done, and certainly suggests that the 
programme committees should exercise more care in their 
selections. The papers read, however, were in general 
good, though many of them were nothing more, and some 
of them something less. One would naturally expect at 
such a meeting to hear a good deal of the common place, 
and there was no disappointment, so far as that was con- 
cerned. The number of educational repeaters was some- 
what surprising to any one who supposed that from so 


large a field as the United States it would be difficult to 


draw more than enough prominent and able educators to 
discuss the various topics. Some of the names appeared 
on the programme three or four times, and one, I am told 
(I have not taken the trouble to count), aS many as six 
times. This suggests either extraordinary individual en- 
ergy or an extraordinary demand of the committee on pro- 
gramme. : 

What I have just said about repeaters leads me to say 
that from all appearances the N. E. A. is run by a limited 
number of men who are using it more or less in their own 
personal interests. This is natural, and I am not com- 
plaining about it, but it does seem that the teachers gener- 
ally should take more interest in the management of the 
Association; that is, there should be a larger number of 
active members who make it their business to attend the 
Association as often as possible, and to be present at the 
business meetings of the department in which they are 
chiefly interested. In illustration of the apathy men- 
tioned, I may refer to the fact that at the meeting of the 
teachers from Illinois to select a member of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, only about half a dozen were present. 

As I have already suggested, the chief benefit from at- 
tending the N. E. A. arises from the opportunity to meet 
and talk with fellow teachers, and thereby to gain the in- 
spiration which comes from intellectual and social contact. 
The mere trip, with all its experiences of sight seeing, re- 
lief from ordinary routine of work, and the new ideas 
which unconsciously, and without effort, get into the 
mind, is almost sure to widen a teacher’s horizon, to in- 
crease his fund of knowledge and to awaken his sympa- 
thies, and thereby put him in better condition for the work 
to which he is to return. 

The University of Chicago. 
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BEE ES 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


To the average American value forms the main standard 
of estimating worth of a thing. His first question gener 
ally is, “Will it pay?’ It is a painful fact that the 
jority of the people do not rise above the material 
of life. If education will help to get more money than it 
is a good thing, but if it does not then it is not worth hay- 
ing. It is fortunate for the advocates of education that 


Vast ma- 


aspects 


they can meet the question with a satisfactory reply. It 
does pay to educate, and it pays in dollars and cents. Sec- 
retary Wilson of the Department of Agriculture 
the matter in this practical manner: 

“The uneducated man earrfs on the farm from ten to 
twenty dollars a month; the educated man earns easily 
from fifty to one hundred dollars. 
out blood or development, Northwestern 
States is valued at ten dollars a head; a well-bred, well- 
developed horse is worth from one hundred to one thousand 
dollars. 


presents 


The native with- 


horse, 


in some of our 


A native cow in some of our newer States yields 
seven dollars and fifty cents’ worth of products in a year; 
the improved cow in the hands of a skilled dairyman yields 
seventy-five dollars worth of products in the same time. 
Corn in lowa some years is worth ten cents a bushel, 
it is the one crop of the 
it worth forty cents. 
three to four 


where 
farm, but the skilled feeder makes 
The common pineapple 
pounds, and sells for 
cents; the scientist 


weighs from 
from ten to twenty 
hybridizes the same pineapple, and 
makes it weigh from eight to twelve pounds, 
ty-five cents or a dollar, 


worth seven 
besides improving its flavor. ‘he 
young man’s labor when he comes to college is worth no 
more than that of the uneducated farm hand; but if he 
studies the science relating to some one industry 
is in demand everywhere. His earning capacity was equal 
to one laborer when he entered; it is equal to half 
after he has graduated.” 

The Secretary 
ad infinitum. 


, his labor 
a dozen 
might have extended his illustrations 
It is claimed that at the present time there 
is one college graduate in every nine-one of the population 
of the United States, twenty-five years ago there was but 
one in 258 and prior to this century only 
ery 750. 


about one 
hus it will be seen that the number of educat- 
ed people is multiplying with great rapidity. It is a fact 
of great significance, too, that the small proportion of edu- 
cated men and women furnish the great majority of lead- 
ers in public, business and professional life. Statistics 
have so often proved this fact that it is 
while to call attention to it. As a rule, the 
a man’s education the higher the wages he 


to ev- 


hardly worth 
better 
receives. So 
far has Germany in recent years been outstripping the 
3ritish that our British cousins appointed a committee to 


go to Germany to study the situation, and the committee 


reported to Parliament that German progress was due to 
education—“especially to the technological training recent- 
ly added to the thorough general culture for 
many had 


Which Ger- 
already become noted.” German education is 
aiding the German people to surpass all the 


in material 


rest of Hurope 
wealth. 


THE BIBLE IN COLLEGE. 


Secular education makes but 


study of the Bible. 


little provision for the 
Irom even the lowest point of view 
this is a manifest blunder. The Bible, whatever view men 
may shave of it as a religious treasure-house, has had an 
immense influence on the growth and development of mou- 
ern civilization. To be ignorant of it is to be ignorant ot 
the sources of history. All literature is saturated with Bi- 
and Bible imagery, and to be unfamiliar with 
the literature of the Bible is to be incompetent to appre 
ciate and enjoy the 


ble language, 
best productions of modern writers. 
It is the basis of the thought of the common people, and 
not to know it is to be a stranger to the life o 
in Christian countries. 


f humanity 
If we would know Greek life and 
civilization, we must 
manner must the student of 
Bible. President W. 
cago gives some sound and cogent reasons why every col 
lege student should study the Bible. 

1. Because the 


Greek know Homer, and in like 


modern society known the 


R. Harper of the University of Chi- 


Bible is so well known. 
4. Because the Bible is not so well known. 
3. Because of what it is as history. 
what it is as literature. 


4. Because of 
> Because the 


Bible shows the gradual development 
of a divine plan for man’s redemption. 
Because the Bible describes the consummation of this 
plan in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 


lishment of the Christian Church. 


through centuries 
G. 


and in the estab- 


7. Because it contains the fundamental principles of nat- 
ural life. 

8. Because it prescribes a rule of guidance for individuat 
life. 

9. Because it furnishes strength to resist evil. 

10. Because without that broader, deeper 
Bible the student is in danger of losing his 


view of the 
respect and 
his regard for the sacred Book. 

11. The college student should study the Bible because 
he of all men must teach the Bible, if it is to be taught 
wisely and intelligently. 

To these reasons might be added many 
forceful. If a student had no higher 
of the Bible 
would pay 


others equally 
motive for the study 
than to form a good style of composition it 
every one to read and re-read this venerable 
book. The great writers of the German and the English 
languages have unconsciously made the Bible their model. 
Without exception, have 
students of this Book of 
its proverbs and its stories are so 
apt and so adopted to the purposes of the lawyer that 
the Bible is as useful to him as Blackstone or Kent. 
ing entirely out of sight the authenticity of the 
a book of literature, it is without a peer 


The greatest lawyers of America, 


been the closest and deepest 


books. Its maxims, 


Leav- 
Bible as 
in the literature 
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of the world, It enshrines the deepest and sublimest ex- 
periences of mankind, and should be studied for its treas- 
ures of earthly wisdom, if for no other reason. Kinally, 
it is not possible to understand the history of Europe 
and America without understanding this marvelous Book. 
The warp and woof of Christian civilization were grown 
in the Bible. it is everybody’s Book, whether he be be- 
liever or unbeliever, Catholic or Protestant, Jew. or Gen- 
tile. 


EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 


Now that Porto Rico has become United States territory 
the people of this country are interested in the educational 
reforms that are going on in the island. 
in Porto 


School teaching 
Rico does not offer any great inducement to 
Amercians,. In the first place, the people all speak the 
Spanish language, and, of course, for a long time to come 
The last 
In the next place 
the price paid teachers is so small, compared with what 
good The 
highest price paid in Porto Rican schools is fifty dollars 
ainonth. Tr. Victor S. Clark, sub-director of Publie In- 
in the island, has prepared 


the schools, to, be profitable, must be Spanish. 
thing a people gives up is its language. 
teachers can get at 


home, is discouraging. 


struction a revised course of 
study, containing only such subjects as are taught in 
subject must be 
A correspondent of the Louisville 
Courier Journal says: As understood in this country, there 
is no system of higher education in Porto Rico. No 
school on the island affords preparation for 
American college work. There are normal institutions 


American schools, but of course the 


taught in Spanish. 


adequate 
for boys and girls. The public schools ars kept open 1z 
months in the year, and six days in the week. In sum- 
mer morning sessions only are held. There is no co-edu- 
cation of the sexes, 

No schoolhouses exist on the island, the schools usually 
being held at the residences of the teachers. Only a part 
In many cases the pupils 
lake to the schools the chairs which they occupy. The 
pupils study aloud. About fifty-five schools are reported 
in the island, and a little over $300,000 is annually paid 
for their support. 


of the pupils have text-books. 


A great desire is manifested to learn 
New text-books are being published in this 
A ped- 
agogical snuseum and American library have been estab- 
lished at San Juan. 


english. 


country to replace the Spanish books now in use. 


The work of reorganizing the schools in Porto Rico must 
necessarily be slow. Many obstacles of which the people 
little dream must be overcome. The people must first be 
importance of the public school, and 
then they must be taught to support public schools by pub- 
lic taxation. 


convineed of the 


School houses must be built, as the public 
school cannot be kept in the private citizen’s home. Ed- 
ucation in Porto Rico is religious, and must be secularized, 
and here there will be friction. Tbe .chureh will continue 
to direct and control the educational policy of the people, 
iw matters not who provides the funds. 


CORRELATING COLLEGES. 


This is an age of revolution in college life and college 
work. The religious denominations have all overdone the 
work of building colleges, and in order to save these insti- 
tutions from utter destruction, church authorities are re- 
constructing their educational policy. Institutions that 
have hitherto borne the high sounding name of university 
are called colleges, and colleges are denominated acade- 
mies. The number of colleges and universities has been 
greatly decreased in this way. Institutions that have ex- 
isted for fifty years as colleges are being turned into 
academies, and made training schools for genuine colleges. 
The Methodist- 
Episcopal Church South is reorganizing all its institutions 
on this plan. It has schools of various kinds scattered 
over all the South, and it has adopted the plan of correlat- 
ing its colleges with one central university. Vanderbilt 
University at Nashville, Tenn., has been recommended as 
the central university. All other schools in the denomina- 
tion are to become tributary to the central university. The 
plan contemplates that in each State there shall be one 
that around this college shall be grouped 


This plan prevents friction and waste. 


college, and 


training schools as feeders, just as the colleges feed the 


university. This admirable system is meeting with the 
hearty approval of educators in the Church, and is in a 
fair way of being carried out. 

The chureh has created an educational commission to 
superintend and direct the movement. 
has made some very radical recommendations which, if ac- 
cepted, will work a revolution in the educational policy 
of the denomination. 
commission will be approved by all intelligent educators: 


The commission 


The following suggestions of the 


We recommend that no institution be classified as a 
college unless it have: 

(a) The support, and become the only college of at least 
one annual conference. 

(b) A permanent annual income, not counting tuition 
fees, of at least $3,000. This income may arise from the 
interest on an endowment fund, from Conference assess- 
ments, from private contributions, or otherwise, but 
should be so secured as to guarantee the permanent sup- 
port of the institution. 

In the opinion of this Commission, adequate instruction 
in the courses of study outlined for baccalaureat degrees 
cannot be properly given with a faculty of less than seven 
competent teachers. 

We recommend that an institution to be classified as an 
university have an endowment of not less than $1,000,000; 
that it be organized on a basis of professional schools and 
of elective studies with departments of original research. 

A movement entirely similar to this is on foot in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Other denominations 
should adopt some such plan in order to conserve their 
educational forces and resources. ‘This plan promises 
harmony, efficiency and progress. 

The best teacher is ever ready to note suggestions and 
obey instructions,—_Superintendent A, E. White. 
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POLITENESS IN SCHOOL. 


Some people affect to despise etiquette and to take pride 
in ignoring the rules and forms of polite society but no 
teacher of children should ever adopt such a false view of 
life. Human intercourse can not exist without forms and 
ceremonies. There is no fact so potent and permanent as 
the fact of individuality. Men and women move about 
gaurded and protected by their personality. The highest 
perfection of society always recognizes the fundamental! 
fact that “I am I and You are You.” There are certain 
limitations to our rights in expressing ourselves. We have 
no right to introduce upon the reserved rights of any in- 
dividual. In order to protect our real identity we consent 
to observe social rules. It is because we are members 
of society that we are bound to set limits to our egotism 
and to repress our individualism. The conventionalities of 
society are not merely artificial forms invented by the 
silly and the idle; they are part of the social organism 
without which society could not exist. ‘There is hardly 
any thing more difficulty than to draw the line between 
genuine politeness and dilletantism. It is only in the de- 
velopment of the truest individuality in each member of 
society that we can reach the truest politeness. Rude 
self-assertion is vulgar because it fails to recognize in 
others what we claim for ourselves. There is no more 
important part of education than politeness. In his great 
work on The Philosophy of Education Rozenkranz says: 

“True polteness shows that it remains master of forms. 
It is very necessary to accustom children to courtesy and to 
bring them up in the etiquette of the prevailing social cus- 
tom; but they must be prevented from falling into silly 
formality which makes the highest perfection of polite be- 
havior to consist in a blind following of the dictates of the 
last fashion journal and in the exact copying of the phras- 
eology and directions of some book on manners. One can 
best teach and practice politeness when he does not mere- 
ly copy the social technique, but comprehends its original 
idea.” 

Thus we see that true politeness consists in comprehend- 
ing the fundamental law of our own individuality and that 
of our fellow. Manners copied as we copy our ideas are 
uniformly hollow and empty. They degenerate into re- 
pulsive rules. Forms are suggested where principles are 
mastered. Just as in grammar or arithmetic principles 
are all important and rules only conveniences, so in socie- 
ty. Whoever has learned the deep meaning of his own 
personality finds no difficulty in being polite. New con- 
ditions and surroundings give the master of himself but 
little concern. He knows whenever’ he moves that he will 
be master of himself and cannot be seriously embarrassed. 
Books on etiquette are worth but little to one who has en- 
tered into communion with himself or herself. It is the 
business of the teacher to awaken in the pupil a true con- 
ception of self or self-hood. 





There is no office within the gift of the people which 
should be so thoroughly severed from all political compli- 
eations and possibilities as that pertaining to the educa- 
tion of the children. The farther the Board of Education 


can be removed from contingencies of 
better. 


party politics the 
To this end the time of election or selection should 
be as far as possible from the heat of a political contest. 
J. L. Pickard. 


HISTORY STORY: 


ANDREW JACKSON AS PRISONER OF WAR. 


Andrew Jackson was 13 years old and as tall as a man. 
Ile was fearless and bold, and none more than he won re- 
nown as a scout. 

About this time Tarleton, the British general, raided the 
settlements on Waxhaw Creek. He bribea and frightened 
many of Jackson's neighbors to join his army. 

He pinned a red rag on their coats to show that they 
favored the British; but you may be sure that no red rag 
was pinned to the coat of Andrew Jackson. 

He and his brothers escaped to the woods, and fought 
their foes as long as they could. 

At last Andrew were captured. When «a 
haughty officer ordered Andrew to black his boots, he 
stood proudly before the scowling redcoat and said: “Sir, I 


Robert and 


am a prisoner of war, and demand to be treated as such.” 
“Impudence!” shouted the officer. 
stantly.” 


“Black the beets in- 


The slim boy drew himself up: his eyes blazed like fire 
as he cried: “I am not a servant to any that 
breathes!” 


Briton 
The officer struck at him with a sword. He parried the 
blow with his hand, but bore the sears to the end of his 
life. 

Hugh died from neglect of wounds received in a battle. 
Andrew and Robert were taken to the town of Camden, 
which the British had captured. 

They were kept, with nearly three hundred other Ameri- 
eans in an open field surrounded by a high board fence. 

Disease soon killed many, and starvation killed more. 

Their only hope was that some American would come 
and rescue them from what seemed worse than death it- 
self. 

Now, all this time Mrs. Jackson had heen trying to find 
her boys. When she reached Camden, she so moved the 


hearts of the officers that they exchanged Andrew and 
Robert for some British prisoners. 


around the two lads. 


Hier arms were soon 


tobert was so ill that he was placed on a horse; the 
mother rode another horse. Andrew was gaunt and pale; 
he was without jacket or shoes, and so weak that he could 
hardly stand, yet he walked behind the horses; and thus 
the three plodded over forty miles to their old home. 

Then both the boys fell ill with smallpox. 
but Andrew recovered. 


Robert died, 


When news came of disease among the American pris- 
oners in the harbor of Charleston, Andrew’s mother re- 
solved to go as nurse to the pest-laden ships. She arrived 
at Charleston, but soon after died of the fever; and so An- 
drew Jackson, at the age of 15, was left all alone in the 
world.—Four American Patriots, School 
Company. 


Werner Book 
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EXAMINATION. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define (a) subtraction; (b) reduction; (c) decimal. — Ll- 
lustrate each .definition by an example. 

2. Divide 5-6 by .004 1-6. 

3. Write a number that may be classified as concrete, 
odd, composite, integral, and simple, and explain why it 
may be so classified. 

4. Write with proper symbols or abbreviations (a) nine 
degrees, ten minutes and thirty seconds; (b) five days, 
twelve hours, nineteen minutes; (c) the ratio of one-third 
to five equals the ratio of two-fifths to six; (d) the cube 
root of seven hundred and twenty-nine equals the second 
power of three. 

db. Reduce (a) 2 pk. 4 qt. to the decimal of a bushel: (by 
87-dda. to intergers of lower denominations. 

6. A note of $285 bearing 6 per cent interest, given June 

, 1891, has endorsed upon it a payment of $100, March 
, 1892. Find the sum due on the note November 1, 182. 

7. Divide 1 mi. 86 rd. 1 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. by 23. 


S. If a grocer sells coffee that costs him 26% cents per 
pound in New York and 32 cents a hundred for freight 
and cartage, for 56 cents a pound, what is his gain per 


cent? 

9. Find the list price of a phaeton, the net price of which 
after deducting trade discounts of 25 per cent and 10 per 
cent, is $108. 

10. Find the diagonal of the floor of a room 18 feet by 
16 feet. (Correct to two decimal places.) 





GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Name and define three of the natural divisions of (a) 
land: (b) water. 
2. Distinguish between a river basin and a lake basin. 


at 


3. What is meant by standard eastern time? 

4. Draw an outline map of the county in which you live, 
giving its name and the names of the adjoining counties. 

5. Name the city or cities located in the following coun- 
ties of New York: (a) Chautauqua; (b) Oneida; (c) Broome; 
id) Monroe; (e) Duchess; (f) Kings; (g) Ulster; (h) Che- 
mung. 

6. Name the States which border on Iowa. 

7., Name (a) the two great rivers which empty into the 
wlf of Mexico; (b) the river which is the final outlet of 
Lake Superior. : 

8. Name (a) the sea east of the British Isles; (b) the 
strait which forms the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea; 
(c) the loftiest mountain chain in the world. 

9. Name (a) the sea north of Persia; (b) the gulf south 
of Persia; (ec) the great river which flows into this gulf 
from Turkey. 


10. Give shortest water route from Genoa to Calcutta. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Distinguish between a democracy and a republic. 

2. (a) How are cabinet ofticers chosen? (b) What is the 
use of cabinet officers? 

¢: What is the purpose of executive 
United States Senate? 

4. (a) By what means may the mayor check the action 
of the common council? (b) Name one State officer and 
one United States officer who has a similar power, 

d. Name one duty of a supervisor. 

6. What is a congressional district? 

7. What is meant by a person’s giving bail. 

Ss Name a representative office of the town and city, re- 

spectively, that are identical in title? 


session of the 





GRAMMAR. 


There is no monument that a man can raise to himself so 
durable as a poem, or a sound, simple, original piece of prose. 
His literature will survive and he will live in it, when his 
own personality becomes vague. Nothing else seems to last. 
A reputation for doing something is very often shifted from 

} the supposed actor to someone else, and time, and the docu- 
ment-finding historians are always nibbling away reputations 


—Charles Dudley Warner. 
The first seven questions refer to the above selections. 
1. (a) Give the subject of the first clause, and (b) give its 
three modifiers. 

2. Give (a) the subject of the clause found in line 3; (b) 
the predicate. What does the clause modify? 

3. Classify as a part of the verb, (a) ‘“‘to last” (line 4); 
(b) “doing” (line 5). State the grammatical use of each. 

4. Give the syntax of (a) “monument” (line 1); (b) “that” 
(line 1). : 

5. Give the syntax of (a) “poem” (line 2); (b) “reputa- 
tions” (line 7). : 

6. State to what part of speech each of the following 
belongs: (a) “so” (line 1); (b) “own” (line 4); (ce) “vague” 
(line 4); (d) “else” (line 4); (e) “supposed” (line 6). 

7. Select (a) a verb in the potential mode; (b) a verb in 
the passive voice. 

8. Give the verb “lie” (to recline) in all the tense of the 
indicative mode, naming the tenses. (Use “I” as the sub- 
ject of each.) ; 

9. Illustrate the use of ‘what’ (a) as a pronoun; (b) as 
an interjection. 

10. Illustrate the use of (a) an adverbial clause; (b) an 
adjective clause. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Name the osseous tissues of the body. 

2. Locate the perspiratory glands, and mention their 
functions. 

3. Define and explain the use of (a) ligaments, (b) ten- 
dons. 

4, Name and locate the two openings of the stomach. 

5. Name four articles of food containing much nitrogen- 
eous matter. 

6. What is meant by the circulation? 

7. Explain physiologically the cause of pallor. 


8. Describe and locate (a) the larynx; (b) the bronchial 
tubes. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 
1. Give an account of the Swedish settlement in Ameri- 
ca, in 1638, as to (a) location; (b) what other 
claimed tie territory and captured the settlement? 


colonists 


2. Locate the site of (a) Fort Duquesne; (b) Fort Will- 
iam Henry; (c) Port Royal. 

3. Mention three historical events in the life of Wash- 
_ington, 

4. What name was given to the American 
troops who fought at Lexington and Concord, and why so 
ealled? 

5. Name three former Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of New York. 


irregular 


6. Name an American statesman prominently 
with each of the following measures: (a) the 
Compromise; (b) the Wilmot Proviso; (c) the Kansas-Ne 
braska Bill. 

7. Give particulars of the first battle between iron-clad 
ships as to (a) location; (b) names of vessels engaged; (c) 
the peculiar construction of each; (d) the result. 


dentified 
Missouri 


8. What causes led to the Mexican War? 





METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

J. Why is it important for the teacher to study chil 
dren? 

2. How may the observing powers of the child be culti- 
vated? 

3. Give two reasons in favor of and two against giving 
prizes. 

4. Mention three ways of promoting regularity in at- 
tendance. 

5. Upon what does a good method depend? 

. In what ways may a knowledge of form be expressed ? 
. State your questions and the pupil’s possible answers 
in teaching him objectively that eight 
equals four. 

8. What is meant by abstract instruction? 


) 
> 
) 


- 
‘ 


divided by two 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. (a) Subtraction is the process of finding the difference 
between two numbers of the same kind. (b) Reduction is 
the process of changing a number to a different unit with- 
out changing its value. (c) A decimal is a fractional di 
vision of an integral unit by ten or a seale of ten. Ex- 
ainples will differ. 

2. 2,000. 

8. Answers will differ. Ex. 15 bu. 

4. (a) 9°10 min. 30 sec. (b)5da. 12 hr. 19 min. (c) 
4:5=2:6. (d)3?. 

5. (a) .625 bu. 

6. $205.00. 

a. a0 90.3 y7G. 2 ft. 

8. 342;4, per cent. 

9. $160. 

10. 24.08 feet. 


(b) 134 sq. rd. 16 sq. yd. 4 sq. ft. 72 sq. in. 


GEOGRAHPY. 
1. Answers will differ. 
2. A river basin is the tract of country Crained by the 
river and its tributaries. A lake basin is the depression 
im the land filled by the waters of the lake. 

o. It is the recognized uniform time for all places be- 
tween the Toth and 90th meridians of west longitude, in- 
cluding the 75th meridian, but not the 90th. 

4. Answers will differ. 

> (a) Dunkirk, Jamestown. (b) Utica, Rome. (¢) Bing 


heaton. (d) Rochester. (e) Poughkeepsie. (f) Brooklyn, 


(zg) Kingston. ¢h) Einira. 
6. Minnesota, 


South Dakota. 


Wisconsin, Llinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
7. (a) Mississippi River, Rio Grande. 
Itiver. 
8. (a) North Sea. (b) Strait of Gibralter. 
Mountains, 


(b) St. Lawrence 


(c) Himalaya 


% (2) Caspian Sea. (b) Persian 
River. 


Gulf. (¢) Euphrates 
10. Mediterratean Sea, Suez Canal, Strait of Babel Man- 
deb, Gulf of Aden, 


Bengal. Lloogly 


Arabian Sea, Indian Ocean, 
River. 


Bay ot 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
1. In a democracy the people make the laws. In a re- 
public representatives of the people make the 


» 


laws. 
(2) They are appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. (b) The members of the cabinet advise with 
and assist the President. 

3. To confirm appointments, ratify treaties and consider 
such other contidential matters as the President may ad- 
vise. 


4. (a) By means of the veto. (b) Governor, President. 


». To receive moneys belonging to the town and pay 
them out according to law. To meet with the other super- 
visors of the county as a board of county canvassers, ‘To 
meet with the other supervisors of the county as a board 
of supervisors. ‘To act as a member of the town board. 

6. A portion of a county, a whole county, or several ad- 
jacent counties combined, for the purpose of electing a rep 
resentative in Congress. 

7. It consists in a bondsman giving a bond by which he 
agrees to forfeit to the State a certain sum of money in 
ease the prisoner does not appear when wanted for trial. 

8. Supervisor. 


GRAMMAR. 
1. (a) Monuinent. (b) The adjectives “no” and “dura- 
ble.’ and the adjective clause “That man can raise.” 
2. (a) “Personally.” ib) “Becomes vague.” (¢) 
verbs “will survive” and “will live.” 


The 


» 


3. (a) Infinitive. It is the attribute of the predicate 


and modifies the subject “nothing.” (b) Participle. AS 
a’verb it takes the object “something.” {t is also used 
like a noun and is the object of the preposition “for.” 

i. (a) Subject of the verb “is,” 


Object of “can raise,”- 


nominative case, (b) 


objective case. 
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5. (a) Subject of the verb “is” not expressed,—nominative 


ease. (b) Object of the verb “are nibbling,’—objective 
case. 
G. (a) Adverb, 


(b) Adjective. (c) Adjective. (d) Adjec 


tive. (e) Adjective. 

7. (a) (b) “Is shifted.” 

8. Ex. Present, I lie; past (imperfect), I lay; future, 1] 
shall Qwill lie; present perfect (perfect), I have lain; past 
perfect (pluperfect), I had lain; future 1 shall 
(will) have lain, 

9. (a) Iix,. What do you mean? 
he not returned. 

10. (a) Ex. ile will come when he is needed. 


(b) Ex. ‘The army which he commanded was defeat- 


“Can raise.” 


perfect, 


(b) Ex. What? Has 


ed. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Bones and teeth. 

2. They are in the meshes of the cutis, and their func- 
tions are to climinate waste matter and a watery fluid. 
3; hold the 
hones together at the joints. (b) Tendons are fibrous tis- 
sues which bind certain muscles to the bones. 

The former opening 
into and the latter opening out of the stomach. 

5° milk, flesh, grain. Other correct answers al- 


»] * 
» IMLS, 


Ligaments are fibrous tissues, which 


4. The Cardiae and the pylorus. 


lowed. 

G. The flow of blood through the body. 

7. Cold, anger or and the 
amount of blood in small arteries and capillaries at the 
surface is diminished. 

S. (a) The triangular, cartilaginous modification of the 
trachea or windpipe, situated at its upper extremity.  (b) 
The smaver branches of the trachea within the lungs. 


fear contracts the muscles, 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) Within the limits of the present city of Wilming- 
ton, Del. (b) The Dutch. 

2. (a) At the junction of the Alleghany and Monongaheln 
rivers, now Pittsburg, Pa. (b) At the head of Lake George 
in New York. (c) On the Bay of Fundy, now Annapolis, 
Nova Scotia. 

3. Answers will differ. 

4, Minute men. So called because they were expected 
to leave their employments and assemble for battle at the 
first summons. 

5. Answers will differ. 

6. (a) Henry Clay. (b) 
Douglass, 

7. (a) In Hampton Roads, near Fortress Monroe, Va. (b) 
Monitor and Merrimac. 


David Wilmot. (c) Stephen A. 


(c) The Monitor was sunk low in 
the water, the deck being surmounted by a revolving tur- 
ret in which the guns were placed; the sides of the Merri- 
mac sloped away from the water line. (d) The result 
was in the nature of a drawn battle, the Merrimac retreat- 
ing to her anchorage, leaving the Monitor in control of the 
roads. 

8. The annexation of Texas and a dispute 
boundary between that State and Mexico. 


as to the 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. To learn their history, their development, and from 
these to ascertain the best way of arousing their better 
powers to action. i 

2. By having him closely and systematically study famil- 
iar objects and describe them, 

3. Answers may differ. 

+. By interesting the pupils, by interesting the parents; 
by commending regularity, by punishing irregularity. Oth- 
er correct answers may be accepted. 

5. A knowledge of the pupil and a knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be presented. 

i By language, by construction and by representation. 

7. Answers may differ. io 

8. Instruction without the use of illustrations or objects. 





A CURIOUS SPIDER. 


A kind of spider found in Southern Europe first sets up 
housekeeping by making a round hole straight down in the 
ground, about ten inches deep. This he tines with web. 
Part way down he burrows out‘a small bole in the side 
of the large one. ‘This serves as a den where he watches 
for prey. an insect out for a 
walk. If he does not notice the hole, he falls in headlong, 
Mr. Spider meantime shriniing back into his den. When 
the poor visitor is safe at the bottom, his host goes down 
and soon kills him. This spider's bite is not fatal to man, 
but quite poisonous. ‘lhe children in Bucharest, angle for 
these spiders by means of a ball of yellow wax tied to a 
thread. When this is lowered with jerks into the hole 
the spider fastens on it, and can be pulled out, whereupon 
another thread is passed round.one of the legs, and the 
children play with him to their heart’s content. 


By and by, along comes 





A SHARP LETTER. 


Nothing relieves the mind sometimes like writing a man 
a letter. It is said that Secretary Stanton was once great- 
ly vexed because an officer had refused to understand an 
order, or, at all events, had not obeyed. 

“IT believe Vl sit down,” said Stanton, “and give that 
man a piece of my mind.” 


“Do so,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘write it now while you have 


it in your mind. Make it sharp; cut him all up.” 


Stanton did not need a second invitation. It was a 
bone-crusher that he read to the president. 

“That's right,” said Abe, “that’s a good one.” 

“Whom can I get to send it by?’ mused the secretary. 

“Send it!’ replied Lincoln, “send it! Why don’t send it 
at all. Tear it up. You have freed your mind on the 
subject, and that is all that is necessary. Tearit up. You 
never want to send such letters: I never do.” 

There was a world of wisdom in Lincoln’s suggestion. 
Write your letter; free your mind; out with it; and then 
put it in the drawer a week, and then read it over and 
burn it and say no more about it.—Ex. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


ROOT:—AGE; ACT.—TO DRIVE, TO ACT, TO DO. 
(Note.—“‘ag” frequently changes to “‘ig.’’) 
“ag’-ent, a person acting for another. 
“ag’’-it-ate. to put in motion. 
“ag’-ile, moving easily. 
“ag’-il-ity, quckness of motion. 
amb-“ig”-uous, doubtful, (“driving about.’’) 
co-‘ag”-ul-ate, curdled. (‘“driven”’ together.) 
ex-“‘ig”ency, strong or driving necessity. 
prod-“ig’’-al; wasteful, (‘driving forth too freely.) . 
“act,” to perform or do. 
“act’-ien, that which is done. 
“act”’-uate, to put in action. 
ex-“act,” done in an accurate manner. 
counter-“act,” to work against. 
trans-“‘act.” to perform, to do. 
re-“act,” to act back. 
“nay”-“ig”-ate, to drive or sail a ship. 
QUESTIONS. 

. Which word in this lesson relates to a ship? 

. Name the words that have more than one suffix. 

. Name all the prefixes used. 

. What does the prefix ‘counter’ mean? 

%. What is the significance to the prefix ‘trans?’ 

SECIMEN SENTENCES. 

1. The “agility” of the rider was admired by all who 
witnessed his “actions.” 

2. The “agent” for the publishing house 
“exact” account of his sales. 

3. It requires great skill to “navigate” the 
some of our rivers. 

4. The “ambiguous” report of the clerk led the merchant 
to view the “transaction” with disfavor. 

5. Nothing but the “exigency” of the case could excuse 
the “prodigal” expenditure of the agent.—Teachers’ World. 


rendered an 


waters of 





LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


THE TAME SEALS. 

Seals, when young, can be easily tamed and soon learn 
to perform little tricks and to come when called. At one 
time, there were on exhibition in Boston two seals who 
had been trained to perform a number of odd feats. They 
were named Fanny and Neddie. They would come when 
their trainer called their names and seemed to like him to 
handle them and pet them as much as a dog would. They 
would shake hands with admiring spectators, “throw a 
kiss,” turn the crank of a hand-organ, and at the com- 
mand, “go to sleep,” would close their eyes and apparently 


fall into sound slumber. Neddie was particularly brave 


and would shoulder a toy gun and look quite warlike for 


a time. The two seals were great friends, and would 


play together like kittens. They had beautiful dark eyes 
and a very intelligent look. 
QUESTIONS ON THE STORY. 

What is the story about? 

What were the names of the seals? 

What did they do? 

What kind of eyes had they? 

. Where is Boston? 
WORDS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 

Boston 
feats 


easily admiring 


perform spectators 
command 
intelligent 


exhibition trainer 


apparently slumber 
COMMON LAKE PIKE. 
Describe. 

1. General form 
2. Body 


3. Appendages 


viewing from tip to tip. 


head—neck—trunk—tail. 


name—use number of paired  fins—of 


single fins 
all fins 


position—structure—the essential structure of 
differences in structure. 

4. Special senses. 

(a) EKyes—position—form, color, lids, lashes. Cut out 
describe its structure, (so far as can be made out 
from a hasty examination,)—number and attachment of its 


number of distinct coats—their col- 


one eye 
muscles—optic nerve 

fluids 
number 


or and texture 
(b) Nostrils 


crystalline lens. 
position, cut one open, describe 
appearance of inside—any 


mouth? 


opening from nostrils into 
(c) Ears—position, form, any observations. 
o Mouth teeth 
tongue, form, attachment, texture. 


position—size—-lips general form; 





THE SHEPHERD. 
Duties. 
The shepherd watches the sheep. 
The shepherd leads the sheep into fresh pastures. 
The shepherd feeds the sheep. 


The shepherd gathers the sheep into the fold. 
The shepherd looks for the lost sheep. 


The shepherd carries the little lambs in his arms. 

The shepherd protects the sheep from wolves, dogs, bears 
and foxes. 

Qualities. 

The shepherd is watchful. 

The shepherd is wise. 

The shepherd is kind and careful. 

The shepherd is patient and strong. 


The shepherd is brave.—Exchange. 





GRAMMAR. 


BREAD FRUIT. 

In many of the tropical islands, the natives are not de- 
pendent upon certain grains, yeast and a hot oven to fur- 
nish them with a loaf of bread, but find their wants sup- 
plied by the fruit of a tree. 

The bread-fruit tree is about forty feet high, with long 
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The fruit is about 
It is composed of fibrous pulp, 

The edible portion is between 
the skin and core, and when the fruit is ripe this part is 
snow white, and resembles a fresh loaf of wheat bread. 
{t is very nutritious, and forms the principal article of 
food for the inhabitants of the Pacific Islands. The West 
Indies now produce this fruit to some extent. ‘The wooa 
of these trees is used for building purposes, and the inner 
fibrous bark is woven into cloth. 

QUESTIONS ON THE LESSON. 


green leaves and spreading branches. 
the size of a cocoanut. 
within which is the core. 


1. Where does fruit grow resembling bread? 
» Describe the fruit. 

5. What is the appearance of the tree? 

4 What is made of the bark? 

5. For what is the wood used? 


WORDS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
tropical 
yeast 
pulp 
nutritious 
inhabitants 


furnish 
cocoanut 
resembles 


dependent 
supplied 
edible 
fibrous 
Pacific 


woven 
produce 





EMERY. 

Probably most every little girl has seen her mother take 
a tiny bag from her work basket and run a rusty needle 
through it, the latter coming out bright and smooth and 
ready for use again. Very few have given any thought 
to the substance in the bag, which they know as an “em- 
ery-bag.” Emery is an opaque mineral of a_ brown, 
or. grayish-black color. It is found in masses at the foot 
of the mountains in the islands near Greece. Some is 
also found in the Kast Indies, and a small quantity is 
procured from England. Emery is extremely hard, and 
to prepare it for use it is crushed under heavy iron ma- 
chinery and then ground in steel mills. Sometimes the 
emery is burnt, so as to hasten the process of powdering 
it. The powder is used for polishing precious stones 
and steel instruments. Opticians use it to smooth and 
polish glass. A kind of cloth which is used for polish- 
ing iron kitchen utensils is made by covering the cloth 
with glue and then sprinkling it with the powdered em- 
ery. Now you see why the little emery bag is such a 
necessary article for any one who sews, for by its use she 
can keep her needles in good condition. 

QUESTIONS ON THE LESSON. 

1. What is emery? 

2. Where is it found? 

3. How is it prepared for use? 

4. What are its uses? 

5. What familiar article is there in use which contains 
this substance? 


WORDS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
rusty 
mineral 
extremely 
polishing 
opticians 


substance 
opaque 
prepare 
precious 
utensils 


emery 
masses 
procured 
machinery 
instrument 


GRASSHOPPERS. 

We have all seen these well-known insects hopping round 
in the grass, and heard the chirping sound they make. This 
noise is not made with the mouth but by rubbing the 
hind legs against the wings. The wings are like a thin 
menibrane, and fold up like a fan under horny covers when 
the insect is at rest. The hind legs are especially adapt- 
ed to the long leaps with which the grasshopper moves 
from place to place. Each hind leg is composed of three 
paris, the foot, the shank and the thigh. The thigh is the 
part which causes the noise we hear. It is drawn over 
the hard substance of the wing-covers acting as a violin 
bow does on the strings of that instrument. Very young 
grasshoppers do not have wings or wing-covers. ‘These 
parts do not grow for some time, and the insects must 
have reached perfection before they can act as violinists. 

QUESTIONS ON THE LESSON. 

. What kind of a sound does the grasshopper make? 

. How is the sound produced? 

3. Describe a grasshopper’s legs. 

. Describe its wings. 

. What is lacking in young grasshoppers? 

WORDS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 

adapted 
shank 
thigh 
violinist 


membrane 
horny 

especially 
perfection 


grasshopper 
insect 
chirping 
instrument 





OPPOSITES. 
1. Use three forms of the following words in quotations: 
2. Use three forms of the opposites of these words in 
questions. 

large 
rough 
sweet coarse 
long dull 
bad hot 
big warm 
near slow 
high dim 
early useless 
strong jolly 
plentiful fresh 
costly wise 
happy rich 
false quiet 
hard brave 
wet kind 
tame deep 
well innocent 
fat rude 
idle heavy 


young 
dark 





A TEST EXERCISE. 
Can your advanced division class in grammar write sen- 
tence examples of the following: 
1. Indicative mode, third person, 
tense of the verb “go.” 
2. The verb “to be; second person, 
tense. 


plural number, past 


plural, present 


‘ 











3. The verb “liey 
perfect. 
4. The verb “set;” 


third person, singular, potential, past 


ent, passive voice. 
Dd. The verb “throw;” first person, 
past perfect, passive. 


6. The verb “do;” third person, plural, subjunctive, past. 


ent perfect. 
8. The verb “rises” present perfect passive. 
9 The verb “see;” first person, singular, past, passive, 
interrogative. 
10. The verb “raise;” 


third person, plural 
style. 


emphatic 
11. The verb “throw;” first person, plural, subjunctive, 
past perfect, passive. 


12. ‘The verb “drive; perfect passive participle. 





OUR PRESIDENTS AND THEIR POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 


BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER, PHILADELPHIA, 


A short comparison of administrations, dates, and politi 
cal parties since Washington first sat in the presidential 
chair shows several interesting things. 

Here is a table of the names of the presidents and the 
length of their terms arranged so as to place all adherents 
of the two contending political parties together. 

Every school boy and girl knows the list chronologically, 
and ‘this summary may therefore be novel as well as in 
structive just now. 

PRESIDENTS ELECTED BY POPULAR VOTE. 
1. George Washington, 1789-1797; term, eight years 
2. James Monroe, 1817-1825; term, eight years. 
Total, sixteen years. 
FEDERALIST. 
1. John Adams, 1797-1801; term, four years. 
WHIG. 
2. J. Q. Adams, 1825-1829; term, four years. 
3. W. H. Harrison, J. Tyler, 1841-1845; term, four 
Z. Taylor, M. Filmore, 1849-1853; term four y« 


years, 
ars. 
REPUBLICAN. 

5. <A. Lincoln, A. Johnson, 1861-1869; term, « 
6. U. S. Grant, 1869-1877; term, eight years. 
7; R. B. Hayes, 1877-1881; term, four years. 
8. J. A. Garfield, C. A. Arthur, 1881-1885; term 
9. B. Harrison, 1889-1893; term, four years. 
10. William McKinley, 1897. 

Total, forty-four years. 


‘ight years. 


four years, 


REPUBLICAN. 
1. T. Jefferson, 1801-1809; term, eight years. 


DEMOCRATS. 


2. J. Madison, 1809-1817; term, eight years. 
3. A. Jackson, 1829-1837; term, eight years. 
4. M. Van Buren, 1837-1841; term, four years. 
5. J. K. Polk, 1845-1849; term, four years. 

6. #. Pierce, 1853-1857; term, four years. 

7. J. Buchanan, 1857-1861; term, four years. 
8. G. Cleveland, 1885-1889; term, four years. 
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third person, plural, indicative, pres- 


singular, potential, 


The verb “to be;” first person, plural, potential, pres- 


9, G. Cleveland, 1893-1897; term, four yeurs,. 

Total, forty-eight years. 

The first glance at the sum total of the years during 
whien the differing parties were in power discloses the 
fact that, if Mr. Melinley finishes his present term, each 
panty may claim exactly forty-cight years, or almost half 
a century, of rule. 

The Federalists and the Whigs were the fathers of the 
present day Republicans, and the Republicans of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s time ‘have, curiously enough, changed their first 
name to the Democrats of the hour. 

Indeed, they were called Republicans for a very. short 
time, and adopted that of Democrats as early as 1809, and 
their potilical enemies took up the old name only a short 
time before the Civil War. 

Bach of the candidates elected by popular vote served 
two terms, and among the remaining six on the roll of 
honor the Democrats have four, if we count Mr. Cleveland's 
non-consecutive, elections, 

The Republicans have had ten different men in the chair, 
the Democrate eight, and another curious fact occurs on the 
Republican list which shows that all the presidents who 
died in office belonged to that party. 

Looked at in perspective, mere statistics often have a 
significant value, and it cannot fail to impress an observer 
as an odd evidence of the final balance of things terres 
trial (even in the shape of things political, when a cen- 
tury of democracy shows the two great opposing elements 
as having had precisely equal shares in the national devel 
opment.—N, iE. Journal of Education. 


GRADED LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY THOMAS H. BULLA. 


MATERIALS OF WHICH THE PODY 
Outline of Lessons. 


IS MADE. 


A. The Skin 


1. Review the first three lessons on touch, 
?. Review the second three lessons on touch, 


3. Uses of the skin, and of perspiration. 
1. Health of the skin, baths, 


>. Hot—Soap, sponge, or towel, friction, time, 
6. Cold—Time, frequency, sponge, towel friction, exer 
cise. 


Clothing. 


care in use. 


For winter. 

When ill. 

S. Effects of draughts. 
ture. 

9, Effects of alcohol. 

10. Poisons 


For summer. Overwraps, 


Sudden changes in tempera 


Wild parsnips, poison ivy, 
11. Slight cuts. 


sumach, ete. 
Ilow to bandage them. 
move bandages. 


When to re- 


12. Bruises. On foot, knee, hand, head. What to do. 


13. Burns and sealds. What to do when clothes take 
fire. 
14. What to do for slight burns and scalds. 
B. Muscle. 
1. Appearance, form, attachment, size. 


2. Structure, action, strength. 
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* (ses—Motion, protection, form. 

4. Exercises—Ball, skating, various games, calisthen- 
ics, rowing, ete. 

5. Effects of alcohol. 

G Wrong use of muscles. 

7. Wrong muscular sports. 
cock fights. 


Blood— 


Fighting, ete. 
Prize fighting, dog and 


1. Composition. 
2. Uses. 

3. Keiffect 
1, The blood vessels and how they act. 
Wounds, 


Ilow to keep it pure. of alcohol 


5b. Emergencies 
Fat— 
1. Review 


nerves. 


nose bleed, ete. 


facts learned in the second year about 
2. Uses. 

8. Tlow to regulate quantity in body. 

4. Alcohol and fat, 

>. Conduct toward the very tleshy or very lean. 

G. Effect of alcohol. 

Nerves 

1. Review faets learned in the second year about nerves, 


8. Uses—Sensation, motion, thought. 


”. Brain, nerves. 


t. How to preserve in health. 


nh. Consideration for nervous people. 
6. Emergencies—Fainting, ete. 

7. Effect of alcohol and of tobacco, 
Bones— 


i. Appearance, material, form, size, number. 
2. Structure. 

3. Arrangement in body. 

4. Uses. 

5. Tow to keep them firm and strong. 

6. Emergencies—lIracture. 


7. Carefulness towards others. 


S. Effect of alcohol. 


Joints 


i. Parts of a joint. 
2. Kinds, 

3. Uses. 

4. Care of the joints, 

4. Sprains, dislocations, ete. 
Ligaments 

i. I’orm, size, use. 

2. Structure. 

o Care, Emergencies. 
Cartilage 

i. Location, structure. 
2. Varieties, uses, care. 
Membranes— 

1. Mucus 


» 


Location, varieties, uses. 
Serous—Location, varieties, uses, 
” 


>. Diaphragm and Mesentery, as above. 


—Teachers’ World. 


OF EDUCATION. 


THE CITY OF MEXICO. 
The streets of this city are straight and wide, lined with 
fiandsome houses. These houses are usually built of 
stone and have large windows opening upon balconies, 
which are trimmed with carvings and fancy iron work 
gilded or painted. Gay awnings cover them, and they are 
the favorite sitting-rooms of the people in the houses. The 
avenues are well-paved, and lined with French and Ger- - 
man shops. Mexican traders sell wares in the market- 
places, their goods being piled helter-skelter, as it seems 
to foreigners. Each occupation is marked by its special 
KIXven the hacks have small red, green, or white 
lags, so that they can be readily known apart. 


costume, 





THE PRINTER’S DEVIL. 


According to a legend, a printer of Venice,.took a little 
negro boy left behind by a merchant vessel, ‘to assist him 
in his business. It was said that Manutius was assisted 
by a little black imp, and to dispel the rumor, he showed 
the boy to the assembled crowd and said: “Be it known 
that I, Aldus Manutius, printer to the Holy Church and 
to the Doge, have this day made a public exposure of the 
printer’s devil. All who think he is not flesh and blood 
may come and pinch him.” From that day to this every 
respectable printing office has had its devil. 





THE LAPPS. 


The Lapps are a very religious people. They go im- 
mense distances to hear their pastors. Every missionary 
is sure of a large audience, and an attentive one. All the 
babies are left outside, buried in the snow. As soon as 
the family arrives at the little wooden church, and the 
reindeer is secured, the father excavates a little bed in the 
show, and the mother wraps baby snugly in skins and de- 
posits it thereiu. ‘Then the father piles the snow around 
it, and the parents go decorously into church. 





HOW DIMES ARE MADE. 


The process of dime-making is an interesting one. ‘The 
silver bullion is first melted, and run into two-pound bars. 
These in turn are run through immense rollers and flat- 
tened out to the thickness of the coin. These silver strips 
are then passed through a machine, which cuts them into 
proper size for the presses, the strips first having been 
treated with a kind of tallow to prevent their being 
scratched in their passage through the cutters. ‘The silver 
pieces are then put into the feeder of the printing presses, 
and are fed to the die by automatic machinery at the rate 
of one hundred per minute, forty-eight thousand dimes be- 
ing turned out in a regular working day of twelve hours. 





It is in general accordance with the principles of a sound 
civil service system that the power to examine teachers and 
the power to appoint should be kept distinet—Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 











Children’s Corner. 


HOW THE WOODPECKER KNOWS. 








How does he know where to dig his hole, 

The woodpecker there, on the elm tree bole? 
How does he know what kind of a limb 

To use for a drum, or to burrow in ? 

How does he find where the young grubs grow— 
I'd like to know? 


The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, 

And drummed a tattoo that was fun for him. 
“‘No breakfast here! It’s too hard for that,’’ 
He said, as down on his tai] he sat. 

Just listen to this: rrrrr rat-tat-tat. 


Away to the pear tree out of sight, 

With a cheery call and a jumping flight! 
He hopped around till he found a stub. 
Ah, here’s the place to look for a grub! 
’Tis moist and dead—trrrr rub-dub-dub. 


To a branch of the apple tree Downy hied, 

And hung by his toes on the under side. 

’ Twill be sunny here in this hollow trunk, 

It’s dry and soft, with a heart of punk, 

Just the place fora nest!—rrrrrrunk-tunk-tunk. 


j‘I see,” said the boy, “‘just a tap or two, 

Then listen, as any bright boy might do, 

You can tell ripe melons and garden stuff 

In the very same way—it’s easy enough.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 





A BOY’S CAPITAL. 





Such a capital article appeared un- 
der this title in a recent issue of Chris- 
tian Work that I think I must reprint 
part of it for the “big boys’ of our 
Circle who are beginning te think 
about earning money and beginning to 
lay up capital for themselves to in- 
vest in business. I am sure that such 
facts as those related here might well 
become a part of their capital of 
knowledge and experience. 

The writer says: 

“There are a number of ways. boys, 
of starting in life — business life, I 
mean—with capital. Capital does not 
necessarily mean so many dollars and 
cents, for often it does not consist in 
money at all. For instance, ‘capital’ 
may mean the wideawake mind and 
clear understanding of a bright young 
boy who does not own a _ dollar—his 
‘capital’ is his intelligence. Then, 
again, ‘capital’ may mean the posses- 
sion of a good character, and nothing 
more; or it may mean the power of 
being persistent in all that one does 
and the willingness to do any work 
that comes to hand. All this is so 
much ‘eapital’—good, honest ‘capital’ 
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it is, too, for any one to start in life 
with, and many great fortunes have 
been founded upon it. 

“I knew a boy once (he is a man 
now) who had for his ‘capital’ all of 
the above traits of character and noth- 
ing besides. He was intelligent, man- 
ly, persistent and willing, and when 
but 11 years of age was obliged, 
through force of circumstances, to 
school and find employment. 
Through the kindness of a neighbor, 
who knew this boy well and approv- 
ed of his ‘capital,’ he secured a posi- 
tion in an insurance firm in New York 
City at $3 a week. 


leave 


“Said he, I didn’t do much in those 
days but just spin around the streets 
of the city on errands, and I didn’t 
know much about the city, either. I 
knew that the Battery was down 
south somewhere and that Central 
Park was up north somewhere, and 
that’s about all I did know. I was 
ashamed to ask questions in the of- 
fice, so I went out and literally hunt- 
ed for my destination—and found it, 
too, every time. I didn’t know until 
long after that they were watching 
me in the office and spent the inter- 
vals of my absence in speculating up- 
on my possible success. They never 
questioned me upon my method in 
finding my way, and 1 never volun- 
teered any information upon the sub- 
ject. Each time that I was sent out 
I learned the names of the streets and 
located the big buildings. I made a 
pocket guide which I kept carefully 
stowed away in an inner pocket, and 
which served me in many ways and 
saved me many weary steps. 

“IT hadn’t been with the firm a year 
before my ‘capital’ was drawing inter- 
est at a high rate, for I became ‘ref- 
erence book’ for the whole office. If a 
number was forgotten, or an address 
lost, it was, ‘Oh, ask Johnnie; he'll 
know,’ or ‘Ask Johnnie where H. C. 
Smith has moved to,’ or ‘Ask Johnnie 
near what avenue such and such a 
number is.” In a year the ‘interest’ 
on my ‘capital’ had doubled, for I was 
put at a desk with my salary raised, 
and was still the ‘reference book.’ 

“Five years later I left them, amid 
a chorus of regrets, I am proud to 
say, and went into the employ of an 
uncle whose business promised a fu- 


ture. 


That 1 might master the secrets 
of the work I began at the beginning, 
and was soon deep in the mysteries of 


pipe laying and making connections 
with water mains, for the business 
was that of sanitary engineering. It 
hurt my pride a good deal to have to 
take the greater part of my _ instruc. 
tion from the foreman, who was an 
Irishman, uneducated in all else, but 
far my superior in the line of 
work. However, he shrewd 
old man, and I soon saw that I could 
gain an education from him I’d never 
find in books, and to this willingness 
to add to my ‘capital’ from whatever 
source I honestly could, I attribute 
the success that always followed my 
efforts. Eight months later I was the 
‘boss’ and he my subordinate. Just 
as I had attained to the point where 
I could be trusted to take gangs of 
men to distant towns and set them to 
work, I was taken from outside work 
and given a very responsible position 
in the office. 

“I hailed this promotion with joy. 
Summing up the result of those years 
of my business career, I found that at 


hew 
was a 


the age of 19 I was receiving a salary 
of $20 a week in a suburban town, 


with five years of experience in an in- 
surance office, a pretty fair knowl- 
edge of the city of New York, four 
years’ experience as a sanitary engi- 
neer, and ip (more valuable than all!) 
the handling of men. What was I to 
do with it? During the nine years I 
had been in business I had had to 
live up to my income, for I had a dear 
mother and sisters to support, and it 
took every cent of my salary to keep 
us going, but for their sakes as well 
as my own I determined to succeed. 
There was great mismanagement in 
my uncle’s office and I saw that he 
was being cheated out of his eyes by 
one whom he blindly trusted. I tried 
vainly to prove this state of affairs to 
him, but the interview resulted in a 
rupture between my uncle and me. I 
sought another position and found it 
in the office of a very rich firm in New 


York. I joined the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the town 


where I lived and added to my stock 
in trade stenography and _ typewrit- 
ing. I studied and practiced for a 
year, and—well, I was soon consider- 
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ed an expert, for it has never seemed 
hard for me to learn anything I deter- 
mined to know. 

“It didn’t take me long to see that 
our foreign interests were increasing, 
and the next winter I took up the 
study of French and worked like a 
Trojan at it. For three years, with- 
out a break, I studied it. I talked 
French, thought French, wrote 
French, and, I might almost say, 
walked French. I was finally called 
upon to translate letters that came 
into the office and to do all the inter- 
preting between the foreigners and 
our firm. Then came the war with 
Spain, and, yes, sir, I’m studying 
Spanish! Mother and the girls look 
at me in blank horror when I prac- 
tice on them at dinner and breakfast 
by asking them to pass the dishes I 
want, but I cheer them by saying that 
this is all so much ‘capital’ for them 
that will draw ‘interest’ later on. So 
they patiently butter 
when I ask them if they are going to 
the bull fight with me! 


pass me the 


“I'd like to say to every boy, and 
man, too, for that matter, take in 
everything that comes your way and 
store it up as ‘capital’ to work on in 
the future, for nothing is wasted that 
you once acquire; it'll come in handy 
sooner or later. Be patient, faithful 
and intelligent. Keep your finger on 
the pulse of the business world and 
watch your chance! Take for your 
side partner that magnificent Her- 
cules, Push, and don’t stand around 
waiting for the uncertain coming of 
Pull.” 


POLISHED PAVEMENTS. 

“Of all the glacial phenomena pre- 
sented in the Yosemite, the most strik- 
ing and attractive to most travelers 
are the polished pavements,” says 
John Muir in the August Atlantic, 
“because they are so beautiful, and 
their beauty is of so rare a kind, so 
unlike any part of the loose earthy 
lowlands where people dwell and earn 
their bread. They are simply flat or 
gently undulating areas of solid re- 
sisting granite which present the un- 
changed sunrfiace on which the ancient 
glaciers flowed. They are found in 
the most perfect condition at an eleva- 
tion of from 8,000 to 9,000 feet above 


sea level. Some are miles in extent, 
only slightly blurred or scarred by 
spots that have at length given way 
to the weather; while the best pre- 
served portions are brilliantly polish- 
ed and reflect the sunbeams as calm 
water or glass, shining as if rubbed 
and burnished every day, notwith- 
standing they have been exposed to 
plashing, corroding rains, dew, frost 
and melting, sloppy snow for thous- 
ands of years. 

“The attention of hunters and pros- 
pectors, who see so much in their wild 
journeys, is seldom attracted by mor- 
aines, however regular and artificial 
looking; or rocks, however boldly 
sculptured; or canons, however deep 
and sheer-walled. But when they 
come to pavements, they go 
down on their knees and rub their 
hands admiringly on the shining sur- 
face, and try hard to account for its 
mysterious smoothness and _ bright- 
They may have seen the winter 
avalanches coming down the moun- 
tains, through the woods, sweeping 
away the trees and scouring the 
ground; but they conclude that this 
cannot be the work of avalanches, 
because the striae show that the 
agent, whatever it was, flowed along 
and around and over the top of high 
ridges and domes, and also filled the 
deep canons. Neither can they see 
how water could be the agent, for the 
strange polish is seen thousands of 
feet above the reach of any conceiv- 
able flood. Only the winds seem 
capable of moving over the face of 
the country in the directions indicated 
by the lines and grooves. 

“The pavements are particularly fine 
around Lake Tenaya, and have sug- 
gested the Indian name Py-we-ack, 
the lake of the shining rocks. Indians 
seldom trouble themselves with geo- 
logical questions, but a Mono Indian 
once came to me and asked if I could 
tell him what made the rocks so 
smooth at Tenaya. Even dogs and 
horses, on their first journeys into this 
region, study geology to the extent of 
gazing wonderingly at the strange 
brightness of the ground, and pawing 
it, and smelling it, as if afraid of fall- 
ing or sinking. 

“In the production of this admirable 
hard finish the glaciers in many places 
exerted a pressure of more than 100 


these 


ness. 


tons to the square foot, planing down 
granite, slate and quartz alike, show- 
ing their structure and making beau- 
tiful mosaics where large feldspar 
crystals form the greater part of the 
rock. On such pavements the sun- 
shine is at times dazzling, as if the 
surface were covered with burnished 
silver.” 7 


SPEECH. 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly rough; 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If yon have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall come; 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 


Talk health. The dreary, never-changing tale 

Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm, or interest, or please, 

By harping on that minor chord, disease. 

Say you are well, or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your words and make them 
true. —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A WINDY DAY IN EGYPT. 


Keen blew the wind across the waste, 
Dimming with dust the cloudless sky, 
Until the graves where kingdoms lie 

With ever-deepening drifts it traced. 


“Build high,” it cried, “your sculptured towers! 
My desert bride and I will come; 
And in a little while the home 

Of all your glory shall be ours!” 


“In vain,’' it cried, “the skillful hand; 
In vain the record left behind. 
Naught is eternal save the wind, 

And naught is stable save the sand!” | 


O foolish wind! thy boasting breath 
Hath wrought far other than it seemed; 
For not a dream that Life hath dreamed 

Can die beneath the touch of Death. 


And lo! thou hast but kept secure 

For me to read, with thoughts akin, 

The hopes, the prayers, that once have been, 
And, having been, must still endure! 


Wild warder of the sleeping past! 
The present, too, thy prayer may scorn; 
For, changeless since thy rage was born, 
The tawny Nile flows deep and fast. 


The bread of life he bears to-day, 

As erst in ages long ago; 

Nor recks how many winds may blow 
Athwart his heaven-appointed way. 


“Blow hard! blow long!’’ methinks he saith 
Pile deep the whelming sands of Time! 
Life’s river flows supreme, sublime, 

Despite the puny blasts of Death!” 

—R. W. Raymond. 














WARD'S LETTER WRITING AND 
BUSINESS FORMS. Four nunm- 
bbers. Price, Numbers 1 and 2, 
each 10 cents; Numbers 3 and 4, eacn 
15 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
These are the only books yet pub- 

lished by means of which letter wrii- 
ing and business forms have been suc- 
cessfully taught in elementary schools. 
Their success is due mainly to the 
method of presentation. The pupil is 
first made familiar with each form by 
being required to copy it carefully and 
then, while its peculiarities of mat- 
ter and arrangement are still fresh in 
his mind, he is given practice in repro- 
ducing similar forms without copy, as 
in actual business. This is learning 
to do by doing, the doing being here 
guided by directions at the head of the 
page, and facilitated by the pupil's 
own observations. The series compris- 
es four books, carefully graded, ana 
each containing full directions. 


THE OLD NORTHWEST: The Be- 
ginnings of Our Colonial System. By 
B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Science and Art of 
Teaching, University of Michigan. 
New edition revised. 8vo, 420 pages: 
cloth. Price, $1.75. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago. 

There have been two great coloniz- 
ing periods in the history of the Unit- 
ed States. The first came in the 
Seventeenth Century with the plani- 
ing of the original English colony; the 
second came in the latter part of the 
Eighteenth Century with the overflow 
of population, long restrained by phy- 
sical and ‘historical causes, into the 
great West. 

Historical scholars and writers were 
very slow to recognize the fact that 
the second of these movements was 
worthy to rank in historical import- 
ance with the first one. As Mr. Reu- 
ben G. Thwaites, the accomplished 
Secretary of the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin and editor of the “Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents,” 
said, in a flattering notice of ‘The Old 
Northwest” on its first appearance: 





“The regulation histories of the Unit- 
ed States appear to be written by 


men who have never peeped over tie 


Alleghenies, and American history 
means to them tide-water.” 
That was the case ten years and 


more ago, but much progress as been 
made since that time, and the 
interest and importance of 


great 
Western 
history is the subject of increasing ap- 
preciation. 

So much of this Westward move- 
ment has found its immediate destina- 
tion in the region surrounded by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and the 


Great Lakes, which was, in many 
Ways, its most interesting and im- 
portant part, is the subject of “The 


Old Northwest.” 


This important contribution to 
Western history has now been revis- 
ed throughout, rewritten in part, and 
in several respects made still more de- 
serving of public favor. It is not a 
mere contribution to Western history; 
the old Northwest is intimately de- 
pendent both geographically and_his- 
torically upon the Atlantic plain; and 
the work very appropriately contains 
a general view of the thirteen colonies 
as constituted by the royal charters of 
the Seventeenth Century. 
PATRIOTIC NUGGETS. Compiled 

by John R. Howard. Fords, Howard 

& Hulbert, New York, 40c. 

This little book for the pocket con- 
tains a wealth of patriotism that it 
would take many years to mine from 
the literature of the past century. Mr. 
Howard has been digging deeply, and 
he has here brought together the rich 
golden nuggets of patriotism that all 
may carry and keep. The Education- 
al Nuggets to follow this book will be 
awaited with interest. 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By W. 
W. Willoughby, Ph. D., Associate in 
Political Science at the Johns-Hop- 
kins University; Author of “‘Govern- 


ment and Administration in the 
United States,” “The Supreme 
Court; Its Constitutional Relations,” 
ete. American Book Company, New 


York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The purpose of this work is to pre- 
sent to American youths practical in- 
formation as to the rights and duties 
which attach to American citizensh!p. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonicand Vitalizer where 


the system has become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 


Especially recommend- 
ed for the relief of nervous- 
ness and 
common 
patient. 


exhaustion so 
with the grip 
Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 














In the effort 
est and most logical form, the author 


to do this in the clear- 


has developed the general principles 
of civil government from a study of 
the nation’s growth and development, 
instead of pursuing the usual stereo- 
typed method of giving a running com- 
mentary upon the Constitution, Pro- 
that 
this is the only method capable of 


gressive teachers will recognize 


leading to sound conclusions and defi- 
nite results in the study. 

The book is a model of clearness and 
simplicity in style. It contains no 
superfluous words or sentences, and 
every statement is clear, distinct, and 
accurate. In addition to its value as 
a text-book it presents in brief com- 
pass a most interesting study of the 
principles and operations of our gov- 
ernment for the general reader, In 
freshness and 


this respect it has a 


value not surpassed by any other work 
on the subject. 
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AT THE CHATEAU 
MARSANAC. By Walter Pulitzer, 
12mo, cloth, 120 pages. Price 75 
cents. New York and London: Frank 
& Wagnalls Company. 


THAT DUEL 


Two rivals for the hand of a fair 
German beauty who looked with equal 
favor upon both, agree to decide which 
one of them shall quit the field py 
fighting a duel, not with swords or 
pistols, but with a game of chess, The 
story deals with the circumstances 
which lead up to this arrangement, 
the complications in which it becomes 
involved, and the startling denoue- 
ment with which the contest ends. 

The book is tastefully printed on 
deckle-edge paper, illustrated, with 
three full-page half-tones, and bound 
in cloth, with cover decorations by the 
author. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 
By Erato; Orville Brewer, Publisher, 
Chicago. 

This is a well-written and very 
readable story. It is exaggerated in 
some particulars, but this is evidently 
for emphasis. Prof. Theo. Rettick, 
the principal character of the book, is 
made to bear a heavier burden of ras- 
cality than is essential either to the 
force or purpose of the story. It draws 
a vivid picture of the Injury and far- 
reaching injustice of superficial in- 
struction in public education, and the 
disastrous effects of the “cramming 
process.” An interested reader can 
but wish that Miss Gordon’s methods 
had been more suggestively treated. 
“Fads” come in for their share of con- 
demnation, but one must remember 
that Physical Culture, Child Study and 
kindred subjects spoken of in the sto- 
ry when properly studied and careful- 
ly taught are not “fads,” but valuable 
adjuncts to the pupils’ well-being and 
the teachers’ efficiency. In a word, 
the statement of facts and the philoso- 
phy contained in Mr. Lifter’s speech at 
the Meeting of the Citizens is valuable 
reading, and outlines the work and 
aim of all our real educators. 





Although a woman may possess 
The daintiest foot in town, 
You'll find it quite immovable 
When once she puts it down. 
—Chicago News. 


Literary Notes. 
A TALENTED SOUTHERN AUTH- 
OR. 

“The National Magazine’ for Au- 
gust contains an admirable sketch of 
the home life and work of the author 
of “Prisoners of Hope.” The writer 
says: 

“Miss Johnston showed an instinct 
true to her training and experience, 
and natural aptitude in her, choice of 
her literary work. She did not fall a 
victim to the fashion which is warping 
not a few young writers of talent—the 
fashion of selecting a subject of mor- 
bid life for treatment in a novel. 
Sweet and clean as the Virginian at- 
mosphere in May is every scene in her 
first book, and healthful as natural life 
itself.” 

What has been done of late in the 
educational world in the way of ad- 
vance, and what lines the immediate 
future advance is to take, are two cog- 
nate and related subjects treated in 
the Educational Number of The Out- 
look (August Magazine Number), by 
two of the foremost educators and 
writers on educational topics—Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, 
and President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University. The two articles form a 
memorable and unusual contribution 
to the literature of American educa- 
tion. ($38 ayear. The Outlook Com- 
pany, New York.) 





The Fiction Number of Scribner’s 
Magazine has come to be an annual 
event of importance to writers and 
readers of short stories. In it, during 
the past ten years, have appeared the 
most notable short stories of writers 
established in reputation, and writers 
whose reputations began with their 
appearance in this issue. 


A book for boys is anonunced for 
publication by The Macmillan Com- 
pany; Ben Comee: A.Tale of Rogers’ 
Rangers, by M. J. Canavan, is its title. 
Ben Comee tells his story himself. He 
gives in a healthy stirring way a de- 
scription of his boyhood and youth in 
Lexington in the middle of the last 
century, the coming on of the Old 
French War, and how he and _ two 
companions enlisted in the winter of 
1758-9 in Rogers’ Rangers. With this 


celebrated corps, “the eyes and ears 
of the British army,” they served two 
years near Lake Champlain and Lake 
George against the French under 
Montcalm, going in dangerous scout- 
ing parties and taking part in the bat- 
tles. In the course of the story we 
meet with Lord Howe, John Stark and 
Israel Putnam, and the adventures end 
with Rogers’ great expedition into the 
heart of Canada to punish the St. 
Francis Indians. The story is told in 
a simple home-spun style and abounds 
in local color. The adventures actual- 
ly happened, thus giving the story the 
added value of historical truth. 


Oddly enough, no book has ever been 
published which may be fairly called 
an adequate treatment of the business 
of American journalism. It is to fill 
this gap that Julian Ralph, “the best 
reporter in the world,” has written for 
The Saturday Evening Post, of Phila- 
delphia, a series of twelve papers on 
“The Making of a Journalist.” 

Mr. Ralph writes from the view- 
point of one who has reached the top 
of his profession; who has labored un- 
ceasingly in the newspaper field for 
twenty-five years; who has pursued 
the elusive thing called “news” into 
every corner of the globe, and knows 
the business from Alpha to Omega. 

To young men who would make 
journalism their life-work, Mr. Ralph 
says: “Don’t;” but, having thus freed 
his conscience, ‘he elaborates  enter- 
tainingly with anecdote and reminis- 
cence the joys, the vicissitudes and ex- 
periences of the young man who has 
ink in his blood. The series will be- 
gin in the Post of August 12. 





$100 REWARD. $100. 


; The readers of this paper will be 
pleased to learn that there is at least 
one dreaded disease that science has been 
able to cure in all its stages and that Is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only 
positive cure now known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testimon- 


lals. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
0. 


Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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The treasures of the private collec- 
tions of the City of Boston, have re- 
cently been augmented through the 
acquisition, by Mr. D. C. Heath, the 
well-known publisher of that city, of 
the library of children’s books and ed- 
ucational works issued by the House 
of Newbery from 1740 to 1800—which 
was brought together by Mr. Charles 
Welsh when he was writing the biog- 
raphy of John Newbery—Oliver Gold- 
smith’s friend and publisher, and the 
founder of the famous publishing 
house, which for nearly 150 years was 
at the corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London. These are the books 
to which Washington Irving referred 
in his preface to Bracebridge Hall 
when he said: 


“Nor was it without a recurrence of 
childish interest, that I first peeped in- 
to Mr. Newbery’s shop, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, that fountain-head of lit- 
erature. Mr. Newbery was the first 
that ever filled my infant mind with 
the idea of a great and good man. He 
published all the picture books of the 
day; and, out of his abundant love 
for children, he charged ‘nothing for 
either paper or print, and only a pen- 
ny half-penny for the ‘binding! ” 

At the end of his “Bookseller of the 
Last Century,” Mr. Welsh brought to- 
gether a catalogue of the chief publi- 
cations of the House of Newbery, 
which is of immense value to the bi- 
bliograph, the student of books for 
children, and of the educational liter- 
ature of the last century. Many of the 
little books there enumerated have dis- 
appeared entirely, for nothing vanish- 
es so completely as the children’s 
books of bygone times, which were 
thumbed until they were worn out and 
useless. But the collection which 
Mr. Heath has acquired, and which is 
now being catalogued, and arranged, 

is as fully representative as any col- 

lection is ever likely to be. It con- 
tains some unique treasures and forms 
an instructive object lesson in the ey- 
_ olution of children’s literature, and of 
the school book. Besides a collection of 
cheap books for children—several bat- 
tledores (the successors of the Horn 
books), some rare primers—a thorough- 
ly representative collection of fiction 
for children-of early toy books, and 
of those books in which the pill of in- 


formation is gilded in a fashion which 
is very curious to those who are famil- 
iar with present day methods of con- 
veying instruction there are in the col- 
lection first editions of Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield, The Traveler and 
the Deserted Village, and of 
works by Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson 


other 


as well as many other rare treasures. 


“QNLY A BQY.” 





More than half a century ago a 
faithful minister coming early to the 
kirk met one of his deaccus, whose 
face wore a very resolute but distress- 
ed expression. 

“T came early to meet you,” he said. 
“IT have something on my conscience 
to say to you. Pastor, there must 
be something radically wrong in your 
preaching and work; there has been 
only one person added to the church 
in a whole year, and he is only a 
boy.” 

The old minister listened. His eyes 
moistened, and his thin hand trem- 
bled on his broad-headed cane. 

“I feel it all,” he said. “I feel it, 
but God knows that I have tried to do 
my duty, and I can trust Him for the 
results.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the deacon. “But 
‘by their fruits ye shall know them,’ 
and one new member, and he, too, 
only a boy, seems to me rather a slight 
evidence of true faith and zeal. I don’t 
want to be hard, but I have this mat- 
ter on my conscience, and I have done 
but my duty in speaking plainly.” 
said the old man; “but ‘char- 
ity suffereth long and is kind; beareth 
all things; hopeth all things.’ I have 
great hopes of that one boy, Robert. 
Some seed that we sow bears fruit 
late, but that fruit is generally the 
most precious of all.” 


“True,” 


The old minister went to the pulpit 
that day with a grieved and 
heart. 


heavy 
He closed his discourse with 
dim and tearful eyes. He wished 
that his work was done forever, and 
that he was at rest among the graves 
under the blooming trees at kirkyard. 


He lingered in the dear old kirk after 
He wished to be 
The place was sacred and in- 
expressibly dear to him. 


the rest were gone. 
alone. 
It had been 


his spiritual home from his youth. Be- 
fore this altar he had prayed over the 
dead forms of a by-gone generation, 
and had welcomed the children of a 
new generation; and here, yes, here, 
he had been told at last that his work 
was no longer owned and blessed! 

No one remained—no one? “Only a 
boy.” 

The boy was Robert Moffat. He 
watched the trembling old man. His 
soul was filled with loving sympathy. 
He went to him and laid his hand on 
his black gown. 

“Well, Robert?’ said the minister. 

“Do you think if I were willing to 
work hard for an education I could 
ever become a preacher?” 

“A preacher?” 

“Perhaps a missionary.” 

There was a long pause. Tears fill- 
ed the eyes of the old minister. At 
length he said: ‘This heals the ache of 
my heart, Robert. I see the Divine 
hand now. May God bless you, my 
boy. Yes, I think you will become a 
preacher.” 


Some years ago there returned to 
London from Africa an aged mission- 
ary. His name was spoken with rev- 
erence... When he went into an as- 
sembly the people when he 
spoke in public there was deep silence. 
Princes stood uncovered before him; 
nobles invited him to their homes. 

He had added a province to the 
Church of Christ on earth; had 


arose; 


brought under the Gospel influence 
the most savage of African chiefs; 
had given the translated Bible to 


strange tribes; had enriched with val- 
uable knowledge the Royal Geographil- 
eal Society; and had honored the hum- 
ble place of his birth, the Scottish 
kirk, the United Kingdom, and the 
universal missionary cause. 

It is hard to trust when no evidence 
of fruit appears. But the harvests of 
right intentions are sure. The old 
minister sleeps beneath the trees in 
the humble place of his labors, but 
men remember his work because of 
what he was to that one boy, anda 
what that boy was to the world. 

“Only a boy!” 

“Do thou thy work; it shall succeed 

In thine, or in another’s day. 

And if denied the victory’s meed 

Thou shalt not miss the toiler’s pay.” 
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The Century for August is a mid- 
summer and travel number, but many 
of our readers will be apt to buy this 
issue of ‘the magazine for the sake of 
an article which does not take them 
far from home—the graphic account 
by John R. Musick of the recent cy- 
clone at Kirksville; Mo. He calls lis 
paper “In the Whirl of a Tornado,” 
and his words have all the force of 
the testimony of an eye-witness. An 
extract from the article appears on 
the fifteenth page of this issue of The 
Observer. After taking an aerial 
flight with these Kirksville victims 
one may descend and learn how ft was 
done in a learned paper by Cleveland 
Abbe, and ithen take a less perilous 
trip to China and float down the “riv- 
er of tea’—the Yang tse Kiang--with 
Miss E. R. Scidmore, or wander in a 
leisurely fashion with Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer through “The Churches of 
Auvergne.” A serious article upon 
“The Present Situation in Cuba’ {fs 
supplied by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood 
and will be widely read with mueh in- 
terest and profit. Those who care for 
“magazine poetry” as it now is will 
find some of a rather more striking 
type than usual in George Meredith's 
“Night Walk.” 


A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


vr 





A story is told of a laborer’s wife. 
She was attempting to feed an eight 
months’ old baby with some form of 
herring. 

“Do you think I don’t know how to 
bring up my children?’ replied the in- 
dignant mother to a remonstrator; 
“why, I’ve buried ten.’—The Freeman. 





Brown: “Did you hear about the 
three animals that went to the poultry 
show ?” 

Jones: “No; what were they?” 

Brown: “A frog, who went on his 
greenback, a duck who offered his bill, 
and a lamb, who presented his fore 
quarters.” 





Miss Goodly: “What’s the matter, 
my poor man? You look ill.” 

Tramp: “Madame, something I 
haven't eaten has disagreed with me.” 
—London Truth. 





Jones: “Speaking about horseless 
carriages, I understand that they 
have horseless ice-wagons in New- 
ark.” 


Brown: “No?” 

Jones: “Yes, mules are cheaper, and 
they never die.” 

Mrs. Blimm: “The Dobsons at last 
have a girl they hope to keep.” 

Mrs. Grimp: ‘Absurd!’ Where is such 
a girl to be found?’ 

Mrs. Blimm: “She was born to them 
yesterday.” 





Jess (in restaurant): “I’m hungry 
enough to eat a horse and chase the 
rider.” 

Bess: “What are you going to or- 
der?” 

Jess: “Waiter, bring me three cream 
puffs and a cup of cocoa.” 





Mrs. Learned: “Had you an engage- 
ment for to-night, dear?’ 

Prof. Learned (jumping to his feet:” 
“By Jove! I was booked to lecture at 
7:30 on “The Cultivation of the Mem- 
ory,” and here it is 10 o’clock. Why 
in blazes couldn’t you have asked that 
question three hours ago?”’—Truth. 





Irritated lady: “No, it doesn’t fit as 
if he had been born to it—it doesn’t 
fit at all and I shaJjl expect the money 
back.” 

Mr. Moses: “But, s’help me—” 

“Your advertisement says: ‘Money 
returned if not approved.’ ” 

“So they do, ma tear madam, so 
they do; but your money vas approv- 
ed—it was very good money.”’—Tit- 

sits. 





A farmer stopped in front of a 
Michigan city electric light plant and 
asked a bystander: 

“What is that air buildin’, a facto- 
ry?’ 

“No, a plant,’ came the answer. 

“What do they raise there?’ 

“Currents,” replied the quick witted 
bystander. 

“What are they worth a bushel?” 

“We sell them by the shock.” 

The farmer pulled his beard, 
scratched his head and drove down 
town to market his vegetables. 





We cannot pretend to read Welsh, 
but no doubt a mistake in Welsh is 
just as stupid and provoking as a mis- 
take in any other language. The 
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motto of the Welsh Women’s Federa- 
tion is: 

Y gwir yn erbyn y byd, 
which means: 

The truth in face of the world, 
but in the program at a London .meet- 
ing the transition of a y for an i made 
a great difference, for then the head- 
line printed in beautiful colors read: 

Y gwyr yn erbyn y byd, 
which, being rendered into English, 
means: 

The husbands against the world. 
And this at a women’s federation. 
The women should have seen to it 
that some feminine typesetters put up 
the type. 





THE AGNOSTIC CAT. 





Said the Cat to the Bird, 

“Those things on your back are absurd; 
Why don’t you cast them free 

And walk about like me?” 


Said the Bird to the Cat, 
“Don’t be so sure of that; 

You would more wisely not 
Despise what you haven’t got. 
Those things 

Are wings! 


“T know what legs are worth 
To walk upon the earth; 

And I, whenever I choose, 

My legs, like you, can use. 

We both tread earth; but I, 
Whenever I choose to fly, 
Command both earth and sky!” 
Then away the Bird flew; 

And the Cat said ‘Mew! 

How do I know it’s true. 


“That's always the way, I find, 

With folks of this fanciful kind, 
If you try to set them right, 

They defy your logic quite, 

And go somewhere out of sight. 
Now, what sort of proof is that 

To a Cat?” 
—Rossiter W. Raymond. 


“THAT I MAY HELP.” 








‘The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 

Thou knowest, Who hast made the fire, 
Thou knowest, Who hast made the clay. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy Worth, 

It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken; 
O, whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 

Help me to need no aid from men 
That I my help such men as need. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
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SCHOOL STATIONERY, 


EXAMINATION PAPER, LETTER 
HEADS, ETC. 


Some men are judged by the company they keep, others by the 
cut of their clothes, but the teacher is often judged by the kind of 
stationery he uses. We are prepared to furnish the very best let- 
ter heads, neatly printed and blocked, at the very lowest prices. 
Many school boards furnish this as regular school supplies, but if 
they do not, the teacher cannot afford to use inferior paper. 

Prices will vary according to amount of printing, but for average 
school, giving name of school, teacher, etc., we quote the following 
low prices: 


Envelopes with neat return card printed— 
Per 500 Per 1000 


No. 6% White, size 644x314 inches........ssesecceee coveseeeeee $125 $175 

No. 6% Manilla, size 644x3% imches.......seeee cessesseeeeeee 100 150 

Letter Heads, size 11x8% inches. ............-000.cecsesseeees 2 00 3 00 

Note Heads, Packet, size 9'4x6 inches..........ceceeses eee 175 2 25 

Note Heads, Folio, size 84x5¥% inches........e00 Raeceeiton 160 200 
Examination papers, almost any heading you de- 

sire, neatly printed. Paperofthe very best. Itis 

false economy to let the children write their examina- 

tion on poor paper. 

Popular size, 11x8% inches (not blocked)................ 2 00 3 00 

For Third and Fourth Grade, size 9x6 inches......... 175 2:25 


Have the name of your school and your name as teacher printed 
en the examination paper, and the pupils will take pride in doing 
neat work and the patrons will take pleasure in examining the work. 
Itpays- Try it. 





BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL. 
«EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology. Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1,00, postpaid. 














Special Price on Present Stock, 50cts., Postpaid. 


PERRIN & S/IITH, Pubs., 


217 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE 
VEST POCKET DICTIONARY. 


THE NEW WEBSTER. 


BY B, EDGAR MILES. 


it is an invaluable companion to every- 
body who has occasion to talk, read or 
write. It contains 45,800 words, abso- 
lutely fully pronounced as in Webster’s 
Great International Dictionary— 


12,800 more 
than any other 
Pocket Dictionary. 


A complete Parliamentary Manual, com- 
piled from Cushing’s and Roberts’. A 
pronouncing Gazeteer of the World; a 
Rapid Calculator, Business and Social 
Forms anda Literary Guide, conveniently 
indexed. 

\t is worth ten times its cost to anv» 
body, especially to teachers, students 
and others who need a complete refer- 
ence book that is always at hand. Its 





size, %x2%x5% makes it especially convenient to carry in the vest 
pocket. It weighs only two ounces. Hundreds of thousands sold; 
every buyer pleased. Ladies buy this book for the writing 
desk. 

PRICE: 
Morocco, Gold Stamp, Gold Edges, 50 cents, postpuid. 


NATIONAL FLAG FOR SCHOOL. 








MADE OF STANDARD BUNTING--RIGHT UP TO DATE. 














45 STARS. 

Length of | Width of Net Price at Price 
Flag. Flag. Office. Postpaid. 
6 feet 3 feet $2 65 $2 75 
; = 5 3 15 3 30 
oe Jes 3 65 3 85 

10 ‘ = 5 00 5 25 

. iw 5 ** 7 00 7 30 

14‘ 7. ‘* 8 50 8 85 

| ie 7%“ 9 65 9 95 











= 








PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 217 Olive Street, St. Louis,’Mo, 
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50¢ [Reduction Price| 50¢ 
ONLY HALF A DOLLAR 
New. 62° TF Be enew 
































STS UNIVERSAL EDUGATIONS 
> THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIG 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS. 


CONDITIONS: NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Old Subscribers may pay up ai Pai 8: 
all prec at this rate, intendent of Commissioners; 
provided they also pay one or better still, send direct to 
year in advance. this office. 


S=-ONE DOLLAR BILL PAYS FOR TWO YEARS.253 
mugourme’* GREAT OFFER. ‘agr 








5oOc Perrin & Smith, 50Oc 


2I7 Olive St, ST. LOUIS. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


J. G. REYNOLDS, EDITOR AND MANAGER. 


SCOTT, 150 Nassau St., New York, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


Ww. E. 


Terms, per year, in advance ‘ ..$1.00 
Single Copy...... daeiniicaniadsnenniniotae tas. ee 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

Gunew, promptly after or even before your sub- 

tion expires. This will greatly accom- 
= dete us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send [loney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [Money Orde:s or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SIITH, 
Publishers. 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





DON’T WAIT 


To get a bill for the amount of 
subscription due. Look at the 
date on the label on the outside of 
the wrapper. If it is anything 
back of August, 1899, you are in 
will 


arrears and we hope you 


remit at once. If you pay in ad- 
vance you can pay up arrearages 
at the special half rate. $1.00 bill 


pays for two years. 


AGENTS. 


We want good agents for the 
County Institutes. Write now for 
terms and territory, and get ready 
to help. 


BUSINESS. 





THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCIES ; 


go, University Bldg., 


_ Home Education. we 


RODERICK HUME, 


BY ©. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteeath Century. 


Yea 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are re ading it, and thousands more will reac 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick. Hume. 

PRICE, Postpaid, - - - ~ - 50c. 


PERRIN & SMITH PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= A. SCOTT & Co.,Props. 
Beacon St., Boston 
169 Wabash Ave. + Chica- 


Los Angeles. Send for Agency Manual. 


Cotorabo TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 
FRED. DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 


y + ~ 9 NOAH nena A. M., Manager. 
SY RACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY, 37 The Hier, Spoeenee. Bm. F. 
WANTED, TEACHERS—Kindergarten, Primary. (lst, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) Grammar 
(5th, 6th, 7th, 8th grade); Prine ipals (Ward, Village, District, High School); Spe cial, of Draw- 
ing, Mus Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenogra- 
phy. Our Faithful Service Guarantees Satisfac tion. — 500 Normal and College Graduates Wanted, 





: .0, THE , 0; Superintendents sages ped oan 
tions, with larger - 
LARK TEACHERS AGENCY ) | and Ceachers... ies. address 
*  B.R CLARK La Che Albert 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 7 Teachers’ Agency, 
CHIGAGO Central Music Hall, 


Chicago. 


C.J. Albert, (anager. 


DIPLOMAS, REPORTS 





and REGISTERS. 


“Roll of Honor,” School Supplies of all kinds 
Samples and price lists on application. 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


P.O. Box 940. Mt 


do you wish to improve 
Teachers your time? Then take 
OUR TWENTY WEEKS NORMAL COURSE. 
Hundreds have taken our Advanced Nor- 
mal Course. Diploma free. Tuition fee 

only $2.50. Catalogue free. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Lexington, Kentucky. . Sterling, Ohio, 


Stenography, 
we Penmanship 
etc., taught by 


mail or in person at Eastman, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Wealways secure positions 
for graduates of complete business course. 
Catalog free. C. C. GAINES, Box 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS. 


There are no others “just as good” for color- 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They 
match Educational Papers, are bright, scien- 
lifically correct and cheap. “Rainbow,” ‘Ra- 
diant,” ‘“Kducational” packages; also in 1-2 
goss boxes, plain or assorted colors. F reehand 
Drawing Crayons, etc. If your dealer has not 
got them, send 20c. for assorted lot. 
FRANKLIN MFG, CO., Rochester, 


- SCHOOL BELLS COLLEGE BELLS. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, e' itc., free. 


McSHANE! BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md- 


oon 
ib, 


N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Betablished 


ik KE. W. VAN Pen oy » Cincinnati, Be *S. 
Pure Copper and Tin m9 


on eg APRS 


Makers of the Largest Bell in America, 


UNIVERSITY AND 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 


Here is a magnificent collection of the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Each volume 
contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings. They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 
sides andbacks. Each book put upina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CENTS, 








Confessions of an Opium Eater— 
De Quincey. 

Treasure Island—Stevenson. 

Carmen—Prosper Merimee. 

A Sentimental Journey—Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 
thorne. 

Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— 
W. H. Gilbert. 

Fanchon—George Sand. 

John Ploughman’s Talk— 
Spurgeon. 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 
A Window in Thrums—Barrie. 
Rab and His Friends—Brown. 
Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— 
J. K. Jerome. 
Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 
Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 
Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, 
Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 
Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 
House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 
thorne. 
Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- 
thorne. 
Twice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series. 
Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. 
Representative Men—Emerson. 
Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 
Discourses, Epictetus. 
Imitation of Christ — Thomas 
A’Kempis. 
Lowell’s Poems. 
John Ploughman’s Pictures— 
Spurgeon. 
The Manliness of Christ—Thomas 
Hughes. 
Beecher’s Addresses to Young 


en. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—Holmes. 

Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 

Kipling’s Ballads. 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 
Arthur. 


Drummond’s Addresses. 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works. 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept forthe Master’s Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylis of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. II. 

Morning Thoughts— Havergal. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson. 

Coming to Christ—Haver 

The 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems. ep 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 


ling. 
Steps fato the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
B. Meyers. 


gal. 
House of the Wolf—Stanley 


Poe’s Poems. 

Bryant’s Poems, 

Holmes’ Poems. 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 
Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses. 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories, 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana. 
a of Benjamin Frank- 


in. 

Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughes. 

Poe’s Weird Tales. 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World— 
Drummond. 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell. 

Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 


The Light of Asia—Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 
The Lays of Ancient Rome— 


y. 

Daily Food for Christians. 

Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 
lock. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy 

_ Scripture—William E. Gladstone 

Kidnapped—Robert L. Stevenson. 

The Prince of the House of David— 
Ingraham. 

Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

The Song of Hiawatha—Henry W. 
Longfellow. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Page’s Theory ai @ 
Practice of Teaching. 








This is one of the best of all books for teachers. No 
teacher in this country is above David P. Page. He 
will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the 
end of time. His book should be read over and over 
again. It was one of the first books recommended 
by us. We urged its reading by teachers everywhere 
and especially by young teachers. We have circu- 
lated with great pleasure hundreds of copies.” The 


book is bound to make its reader grow educationally. 


This work has been adopted by many reading circles 
-—more recently in Indiana, Illinois and New York. 
This book has been before the t :achers nearly half a 
century but, except in a few details, it is as valuable 
to-day as it was in 1850. 


POST PAID 30 CENTS. 





WALKS AND TALKS. yy tii 


By. « 
Hawley Smith, 
Le ee pe Bi ee ee at A oe, | Da 
The author is best known to the educational public by his re- 
markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’’ ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to you about it. 
It contains thirty-one talks, most of them to you. Hesays: ‘‘You 
see it is only that which is writtea or said as strikes you espe- 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at 
all.’’ ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’: 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’’ These 
are some of the sayings about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ 
is alone worth the price asked for it. 


PRICE: { Good paper binding, postpaid, - 


30c. 
iClotn, postpaid, - - - 


65c. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217--219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 





Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 
author ineach volume. Handsomely bound. New designs 
in Silver and Inks. 








Per volume, postpald ............00cceee 80 cents. 
BN TAOD siccccsceccens vaakeseseuauysuainss Henry Drummond 
2. Lord, Teach Us to Pray Sea kisaessssubes« .Andrew Murray 
3. God's Word and God’s Work ...................Martin Luther 
DN indceetnessesenevece Sein: Wheentessaks uaceel Thomas Arnold 
6. The Creation Story ... William E. Gladstone 
6. The Message of Comfort ............0. cece wees Ashton Oxenden 
Bot ID WE TOROS. siccesscccseescicccsovceves R. W. Church 
8 The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments.,...Stanley 
9 The Memoirs of Jesus ................ isenk Robert F. Horton 
10. Hymns of Praise and Gladness............ Elizapeth R. Scovil 
ee IID cet csnevduueaseedes. erseseesr0s% Hannah Whitall Smith 
12. Gamblers and Gambling SRRAWi eos wienehineehee H. W. Beecher 
ey I CE BE TIDE cesseccescesscsceccnsccescess Andrew Murray 
14. Twelve Causes of Dishonesty ...........0..005: H. W. Beecher 
1%. The Christ in Whom Christians Belleve ...... Phillips Brooks 
a oa os chins pwcdnne chiente osteo ee vied Andrew Murray 
17. Six Warnings ..... Pababieee. dbbs bee Seehiunesedsees H. W. Beecher 
18. The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Pnillips Brooks 
19. Popular Amusements ............ Peambacunnals H, W. Beecher 
i ED ccnduswesosvennseupeseeyveeseecsenee -Phillips Brooks 
eg INE DRONES occ vwssee0secesseecasecees H. W. Beecher 
22. The Beauty of a Life of Service ............ Phillips Brooks 
23. The Second Coming of Our Lord ......... Dr. A. T, Plerson 
i EN MEME ccc asicugnncseseeeerseonecenys Phillips Brooks 
2. The Heavenly Vision ............ eiepane aseul Rev. F. B. Meyer 
2%. Morning Strength ............. punaskedves been Blizabeth R. Scovil 
27. For the Quiet Hour ........ snsbewiivass weveauate Eaith V. Brandt 
ee, SEOUEES  ocsccnvensguceesvesessoesees Elizabeth R. Scovil 
2. Words of Help for Christian SNES cunscous Rev. F. B. Meyer 
30. How to Study the Bible .............. Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
COUN a cnvcncessstssenes sdcenccessecves E. 8. Elliott 
Se ELE PENNE PRIDE: acvecvnvcecsccuccvcoccesecs Hesba Stretton 
ES OEEIEL? dnscinsesccosecseesessesvensecene Hesba Stretton 
34. The Greatest Thing in ithe World ceonte Henry Drummond 
a REED REED, vi casnccessccesscsuessvebes Henry Drummond 
%. What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 

DES Lec cchuadeininitesinas: e00beseeedsess5 Henry Drummond 
S%. Pax Vobdsicum ....cccccccccscccccccscescsoccesss kAenry Drummond 
SE. The Changed LALO nncccccccccccccsccccccccess Henry Drummond 
8. First! A talk With Boys ............e.00es Henry Drummond 
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Traincr’s How to Teach and How to Study 
United States History. 





Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photograph'c accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

Twenty thousand copies sold. 
and is bound in cloth. 

PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - 


The book contains 328 pages. 


$1.00. 


DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 









Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 

These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; a suitable dress forthe 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 

They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box, Just the thing 
for a present, 

80 cts, 
45 cts, 


Price per Set, postpaid, only 
Single volumes at..... seis 








1. Kept for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Havergal 











My King and His Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 
2. Of the Imitation of Christ ..........seseeeee Thomas a Kempis 
My Point of View ......Selections from Drummond's Works 
3. Addresses ..... pooeee a Gecue denen vawhiene .Phillips Brooks 
Addresses .. eee rr TTT TM TELY TTT TELE Henry Drummond 
4. Abide in Christ_ pednebawsnd éceveteudscusenpeces Andrew Murray 
LARS CRUDE cc cccccccvccccesccccsevcccescvescvcseves Andrew Murray 
6 The Mantiness of Christ ......cc.ceecsceeseeres Thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men ...........005. Henry Ward Beecher 
6. With Christ in the School of Prayer ......../ Andrew Murray 
Holy in Christ .ncocccccceccecs Bas Gendbatenwevenen Andrew Murray 
71. The Pathway of Safety .......cee-ssosseceves Ashton Oxenden 
The Pathway Of Promise .ccccccscscccsecceccscccccocecs — 
8. Steps Into the Blessed Life ......... B. Meyer 
© “FRO TUTORS GE EROS socveccevesccscvecevesevecesscessonees — 
DO. Whe BECNSAMS OL PERC cccccccsccccsovevcesoceccs t. W. Church 
The Christian Life ......... petdvebasvetiecsanen Ashton Oxenden 
10. John Ploughman’s Talk ...... Ssebeveeees Charles H. Spurgeon 
John Ploughman’s Pictures ............ Charles |. Spurgeon 
11, Dally FOO nccccvcccvcecccccccsecs 
» GAOIG EPMBL. cuccccccsccevcssconcces osese 
12. Peep of Day ..... SbTR ed oCsewsescseenes 
i MOM (RMD “ccepvederesnnbevetesdbdduewecesssenessntne’ 





13. Morning Thoughts .. Frances Ridley Havergal 


.-Frances Ridley Havergal 
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It Blazes!! 


a broad, bright, far-reaching pathway for | 
the night wheeler, along which he may ( 
) vide securely. All good things are not“ 
) gem beautiful. » 
This one is,viz., the ( 


It is absolutely wind and jolt proof. 

Its volume of ten-hour light ts amazing. | 

Its wick droppeth not. 

Its price is but $2.50, for which sum 

Its makers forward it by mail, prepaid, 

57 years of incessant lamp thinking are ¢ 
crowded into this little one, which ts as ( 
thoroughly good as "tis beautiful. 

Ask for a circular about it, of 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, 
New York City. 4 


~ J 


Established 1640. 





—THE— 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


@aBETWEEN<D 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO, 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 


Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt. 
CHICAGO ILL. 


D. BOWES, 
Gen. Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 


| 
| 
| 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 





RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY.) 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
To 


‘Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
| Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 

Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


| And all points North and Kast. 
| Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 
TICKET OFFICE: 





| 505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| 





| THROUG GH SERVICE 


———- BETWEEN ———— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR CARS 


—, 
os 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fer FIFTY CENTS. 














| 


Scasonable 
Service North. 





Through Sleeping Cars Daily except{Sunday_ at 
[twelve-thirtyJNoon from St. Louis to 


All Northern Michigan Resorts 


Via Chicago. 
Meals served A la Carte in Illinois Central 
Parlor-Cafe Cars. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICES, 
218 N. Broadway and Union Station. 
A. H. HANSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 


Cc. C. McCarty, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Ae Gime from NewYork in seated hs healt 
Ob, be was a Sight fo see! 


‘Yet never relief found_he 
Tit af last he boarded the TRisco Line. — 

“Doint me for Eureka SPRINGS 
And doitas Quicas you —— mine, 


Ob would Te a ings” 






50 ote a i laa in nile 


Quick 


as And landed him early there, 
nd inless than aweek the man that was sick, 
ag Began fo feel pretty fair 


See 


Aird searched forhim low arid hig 
Wh hen ives d came bak from a fowt? are 
_ Timing somersaults back to NY! 








Por printed matter, address 


BRYAN SNYDER, 
G. P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis, Me. 








+Héd traveled all round and ae his wealtp, 


Bi ane morn ng they found the stranger gone, 
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SMITH’ S DICTIONARY FAVORITE 


OF THE —_| i seestemibRebinsl) TU VENTLE 


B E L E CLASSICS, 


Here is a new series of choice 
Comprising its Antiquities, 














=} ¢ 








literature for children, selected ‘< 
from the best and most popular ! = 
works. Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from t r 
large clear type and profusely ; 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and om 
attractive series of juvenile class- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
100 Illustrations, 








Biography, Geography 


(D227 


and Natural History. 
EDITED BY | 
| 
} 














WM. SMITH, LL. D. 





WOOD'S NATURAL, HISTORY. .........:052...2.5...ccccec0s0-00500 eee 

_— | | A CHILD S LIFE OF CHRIST 50 Illustrations, 

_ This is, undoubtedly. the best work | J ‘rij ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE .........70 Illustrations, 
of its kind in the English language, and | | swiss FAMILY ROBINSON............. 50 Illustrations. 
has no rival in importance for the eluci- GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES i gi aed SenatciaeS 60 Illustrations, ; 

dation of the scenes and facts of Scrip- ANDERSEN'S FAIRY LOO a tee 50 Illustrations, 

ture. JESOP’S FABLE 62 Illustrations, 

The work contains 1024 large octavo MOTHER GOOSE” S RHYMES, JING LES AND FAIRY TALES 

pages, over 150 illustrations and maps 234 Illustrations, 

engraved especially for this work and is AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD .............. 30 Illustrations, 

handsomely and strongly bound incloth. ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 42 Illustrations, 

i "e YR Po ee 130 Illustrations, 

+ sa ee prepaid, only “re BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ......... 46 Illustrations, 

. etn A CHILD’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 72 Illustrations, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
70 Illustrations, 
FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott ..............00..2.222eeceeeee 50 dllustrations. 4 


Post-paid only 50 cont each. 


‘ ' | PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, i 
DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 217-219 Olive Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. | 























An entirely new line of standard 
Religious Literature, carefully printed 
on fine paper; bound in Full Wiite Vel- . 
lum, handsome new design in gold and 4 
monotints, with full gold edges, and put A B E A U T | F U L G | F T e 
up ina neat box. Each volume contains 
a portrait of the author and an illumi- 


A PRETTY 


nated photogravure title page. 











Postpaid ... 50 cts. each, 
SURPRISE.ae : 

- -_ - . Our beautifully illustrated and 
Kept for the Master’s Use ........-- frances Ridley Haverga ingly b 
My King and His Service..........-. Frances Ridley Havergal charmingly Found edition of Longfel- 
My Point of View...... Selections from Drummond’s Works low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
Of the Imitation of Christ ................ Thomas a Kempis ee i aia 
DAGPESSeS ...0..0.0000cccecere sevececcvseresees Henry Drummond | pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
Natural Law in the Spiritual W orld ......Hi nry Drummond has had an immense sale. Now we 
AGGPCSBEE «0... .ccecccccers Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks 


Abide in Christ Andrew Murray have a new edition printed in larger 
































Seumn Peek seers ; Lae oe rey type with more and finer illustrations, ' 
Holy in Christ .... F ; Vv as drew Murray 4 printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
The Manliness of BUD. ci Nave wee serkuniencd Thomas Hughes , am arir Tes ae lnte 
Addresses to Young Men Rev. Henry Ward Beecher top, remarkably handsome cloth bind ’ 
The Pathway of Safety ........... _ Rev. Ashton Oxenden ing. No illustrated edition was pre- d 
ID: esknad eons vous »v. Ashton Oxe z 
ee eee en ne One viously published at less than $1.50. 
- The Pathway of Promise .........00.ccccccossess ieee See — ss , 
. The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture...W. E. Gladstone This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 
. Steps Into the Blessed Life .................. Rev. F. B. Meyer 
E = atin rc Fn sabsweku Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon | 
. John oughman’s Pictures ...... Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon _ 1 , , pws at Til 
. The Message of Peace ...............e000. Rev. R. w. Church | IT HAS 30 FULL PAGE AND 31 HALF PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
23. — < Cross and Other Religious Poems...... — | 
24. st hcriekieshvehin: Web edbetheeneseneeeeetenneeoses - — 
2%. Daily Food III. ss cnsuceuvsesceccecsececes.<cs —__ ) is = 
- 2%. Peep of Day ........ SUSESRSERURGS CESSES UR SESUNSKichexwacec’e —_—. PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
27. Line Upon See ‘ 
2. ag ge Ea sonbe picearnsorvnenssnesegss cae nees a 
29. he Prince of the House o in Ee Rev. J. Hf Ingraham 
30. Jessica’s First Prayer and Jessica’s Mother..Hesba Stretton 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


